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WASHINGTON LEADING THE MINUET. 
BY MARY E. VANDYNE. 
( UR God be praised! Beat swords to staves ; 
Let spears to pruning-hooks be bent; 
Hushed be the brazen throat of war: 
Our God hath Peace and Freedom sent. 
Throughout the land let triumph ring, 
Glad joy bells peal adown her coasts ; 
Let every earth rich tribute bring— 
Thanksgiving to the Lord of Hosts! 


Hail to the chief! ’Gainst arméd foes 
No more shall serried ranks advance: 
In ‘brvidered doublet, silken hose, 
Our Washington doth lead the dance. 
The oaths are said, the seals are set, 
The bugle’s song is tuned to mirth; 
Grave Valor hath with Beauty met 
To celebrate a nation’s birth. 


Fair Mistress Maxwell’s hand in his, 
The stately couple take their place; 
The minuet breathes its harmonies, 
The warrior bows with lordly grace. 
With smiling glance his face she scans: 
“Your Highness!"* Stop; she sees a frown, 
“Your Mightiness!” With crimson blush, 
The lady’s eyes look meekly down. 
“What homage shall a subject pay, 
What can a loyal heart afford, 
To him whom millions name to-day 
Their Country’s Father and their lord ?” 
Still stepping as the music leads, 
The stately Washington replies, 
“The guerdon of man’s bravest deeds 
Is ever found in woman’s eves.” 


The lady’s answering smile is bright. 

The dance goes on. How fair the scene! 
Earth scarce hath known a happier night, 

For day hath never dawned, I ween, 
That left such blessings in its track. 

How well we love through faney’s power 
To bring the glittering pageant back 

To us in this centennial hour! 


Ah! Mistress Maxwell long hath lain 
At rest beneath the cypress-tree, 
But child and grandchild tell again 
How fair she used to be. 
And Art hath waved her magic wand 
That far and wide the world may know 
The lady danced with Washington 
A hundred merry years ago, 

* “The dispute between the two Houses having been settled whether 
Washington should be addressed as ‘ His Highness’ or ‘ His Mightiness,’ 
or simply as he is designated in the Constitution, both the Senate and 
the House presented to the President answers to his inaugural address.” 
—History of the United States, by J. A. Spencer, D.D. 


“Sach a quantity of good things that the price seems ridiculous,”— 
Philadelphia Bulletin. an 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

T is not men alone who owe an unpayable debt of 

gratitude to George Washington. In saving this 
country to freedom he did a work for women as well 
as for men that has no equal in the history of the 
race as work done by a man claiming no divinity. 
For whether the author of our liberties or not, he, of 
all the great souls of his period, stands as impersona- 
ting their source and as their preserver, and no dis- 
courtesy reaches others in giving him his full recog- 
nition. 

It is not a little singular that women have been 
quick to note their obligation to Washington, and to 
acknowledge it by a reverential love for his memory 
and a loving belief in his moral grandeur. Those 
iconoclasts who destroy our idols will never be able 
to shatter the ideal which women have made to them- 
selves in their veneration for the Father of their Coun- 
try. Other heroes may, with their consent, have the 
faults and littlenesses of human nature; may have 
the tale of fresh infirmities dug out of the records 
of old manuscripts, family letters, oral traditions, as 
out of their tombs, and arrayed against their names; 
other heroes may be men; but with women Washing- 
ton will always be a demigod. Let a word be said 
against him in this levelling age, and in their esti- 





mation it recoils upon the speaker’s head. That 
under the institutions whose establishment he more 
than any other one man represents women may rise 
to a height forbidden them in any other land, fostered, 
enriched, and enlarged by liberty, they fully under- 
stand; that they have risen to a universal enjoyment 
of privileges, and to a possibility of general education 
in the classes which in other meridians have but 
limited and poor education, they see as clearly; and 
their hope for themselves in the future is encouraged 
to marvellous proportions by the warrant of the past. 
Asked to sum in one word the reason and the occa- 
sion, the cause and fountain-head of their elevation, 
they would answer with the name that is the most 
sacred to most of them in merely human history. 
And not only do these women recognize that privi- 
lege and elevation, freedom and enlightenment, have 
been given to them, themselves, but they see that in 
a still greater degree in this fortunate land it has been 
given to their sons and fathers, husbands and bro- 
thers; they read of the past that there were giants in 
those days, but feel as if the words held true of the 
future also, so limitless are the possibilities that free- 
dom opens before the feet; and although every one 
of the great names of the heroes of '76 deserves remem- 
brance of them, they include their gratitude to each 
in the worship of ‘tthe noblest Roman of them all.” 
The character of this great and good man has been 
upheld to them by recitals that loved to play with the 
sweet sonority of his name, from granddames descend- 
ed from the Revolutionary dames, as that of calm 
perfection, of the perfect balance of the mental and 
moral qualities, of the self-control which gives mas- 
tery over others, of those powers which make all 
men subject to them by mere force of nature, of the 
genius never stung by ambition to overreach itself, 
of the unselfishness capable of all sacrifice, of a re- 
pression that was flinty, but that flint in which there 
is fire, of a character of one, in short, who bore 
“the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, Zits was @ man.” 

Perhaps women in their admiration and love of 
Washington take also some credit to themselves, for 
they remember that the women with whom Washing- 
ton’s life was associated were all women of a pecul- 
iarly noble and beautiful stamp. They have read 
of Washington’s mother, her vigorous and powerful 
mind, her superb manuers, her strong will; they know 
that she it was who taught him the principles on 
which his career was based, his obedience to author- 
ity, his prudence and patience, his slow discretion 
tempering a fiery will, his firmness and determination 
and truth. They know, too, that it was Washing- 
ton’s mother who not only gave him life and many 
of his most forceful qualities, and thus gave him in 
the first place to his country, but who saved him to 
his country by casting all the strength of her purpose 
into opposition to the course of life which was being 
laid out for him as a boy, and instead of letting him 
go to sea as a midshipman, kept him for land service 
and the command of the country’s armies at last; and 
since philosophers and scientists have been talking of 
the mothers of men as the types of the permanence of 
the race, they are proud and glad to think that it is 
Washington’s mother who gave him so much of his 
value, and fostered his powers to their full develop- 
ment. Perhaps, moreover, it pleases most women to 
observe that when he came to marry he was not 
seduced by any mere peach-bloom beauty, although 
his wife had a beauty of her own, but chose a wife 
whose maturity had brought to light whatever was 
strong and fine in her own nature, who, loving him 
to idolatry, could endure his absence at the seat of 
war with tranquillity because he was doing his duty, 
and who could manage his estates and people, in his 
absence, to the advantage of all concerned—a woman 
whose stately dignity made her the equal of queens, 
and who could receive royal ambassadresses as their 
own queens were hardly able to do, and who was 
revered and loved by the whole land as a worthy 
mate to Washington. Another beautiful feminine 
name, too, that of Eleanor Custis, associates itself 
with him in his love of his wife’s grandchild; and 
not the least valued of the treasures at his home 
to-day is the harpsichord of the young girl who may 
have made many moments pleasant to him with its 
touch. In view of this peculiar feeling which women 
have for Washington, it is interesting to remember 
that it is through feminine effort that his home was 
made a national pride and possession, and that it is 
women to-day who, with their Regent and her assist- 
ants at Mount Vernon, have in their keeping the 
home of Washington, his mementos, and his ashes. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
FULLY COMPETENT. 

—, YORK lady, of Quaker origin, well known for 

her large philanthropies, received some years ago 
this note from a city official: “A. H. G , Esq.: Dear 
Sir,—Can you give any just reason why you are not com- 
petent to serve upon the jury? Answer promptly, and 
oblige .” She answered, with uncommon prompt- 
ness: “ Mr. Dear Sir,—I sce no reason why I 
am not fully competent to serve upon the jury, and shall 
be happy to do so at any time. I shall be eighty-three 




















next week, and am, yours, Abigail H. G -” There has 
been no more terse and vigorous specimen of a woman’s 
letter, I suppose, since that celebrated one by Anne, Duch- 
ess of Dorset, to the man who demanded somewhat im- 
periously her support for a member of Parliament: “ Sir,—I 
have been bullied by an usurper; I have been neglected 
by a court; but I won’t be dictated to by a subject; your 
man sha’n’t stand.” z 

Meantime the steady recognition proceeds of women’s 
competency to serve in a variety of public and private sta- 
tions. Young scientific men, with the German tradition 
fresh upon them, still give us occasional magazine papers 
on the smaller dimensions of a woman’s brain; yet the 
practical world keeps on judging that brain, not by the 
compasses Which measure it, but by the efficient thoughts 
which proceed from it. Out of the small head of Byron 
came “ Childe Harold,” and the small head of Cuvier began 
an era in natural history. There is much to be said for 
the vigor of the physical, and that is a fine saying of 
George Meredith’s, that “strength is brute truth”; but the 
scholars of a nation are rarely as muscular as the coal-heav- 
ers, and we must not make physical strength too much 
the standard, whether for men or women. ‘The main argu- 
ment for women was formerly that they could do this and 
that if they only bad the training and the chance; but 
now the argument is that, having had the chance, they are 
doing the work. A year or two ago, when a large part 
of the lines of discipline in Harvard University passed 
through the hands of an exceedingly resolute woman, in 
the capacity of clerk, it used to delight me on occasional 
visits to her office to see some big athlete standing meek- 
ly, hat in hand, before her, endeavoring to persuade Miss 
that her inexorable pencil was wrong, and that he 
had really missed a few recitations less than it recorded. 
I am not aware that the oldest living graduate ever knew 
an instance of her yielding the point. It was as if she 
stood as Nemesis to restore the balance of the sexes, and to 
avenge all wrongs implied in the exclusion of her sisters 
from the college books she kept. 

It is a very common assumption that the present prepon- 
derance of women over men as teachers in our American 
public schools is based on economy alone; and that if our 
towns and cities could only afford it they would employ 
men. But while this consideration has its intluence, the 
change was really based upon the principle, first formulated 
by Horace Mann half a century ago, to the effect that the 
educational instinct is akin to the parental, and that wo- 
men, more than men, are titted to manage children. Cer- 
tainly the present writer had a striking illustration of this 
in the first country school of which he ever had charge as 
committee-man, where two successive male teachers had 
been thrown out of the window into a snow-bank by the 
big boys of the winter school, and it was decided to sub- 
stitute a woman, who within a few weeks had those very 
boys enlisted in decorating the walls with Christmas ever- 
greens. In general it may be said that the more extend- 
ed employment of women even in public office has come, 
not from any outburst of theoretical legislation, but by the 
gradual discovery that they are competent. Where they 
have been elected on school committees or public chari- 
table boards they have usually been chosen first, and the 
election made valid by law afterward. It was not a legis- 
lative theory, but the common-sense of the community, 
which brought it about. Because women were the nat- 
ural custodians of children it seemed fitting that they 
should be employed first to teach schools, and then to su 
perintend them. Because they were naturally the house- 
keepers of the community, it seemed very fitting that they 
should have something to do with the joint house-keeping 
of the poor-house or poor-farm. So their experience in 
dealing with the sick fitted them to superintend hospitals, 
and their frequent necessity of reforming the sinful led to 
their being put very properly on prisou commissions. To 
all these things thcy have proved themselves competent, 
on the whole; and how far it will continue, no one can pre- 
dict. 

Soin allsecularemployments. It is not through agitation 
alone that women have advanced to a greater variety of 
occupations, but by verifying their credentials aud show- 
ing what they could do. A hundred years ago it was hard 
to name in this country any employment pursued by wo- 
men which did not come under the head of house-work, 
sewing, or teaching, with very little of the last. In 1845, 
nearly half a century ago, the census of the city of Boston 
gave a list of employments carried on by women, 28 in all. 
In 1885 the census of the State of Massachusetts included 
107 occupations pursued by women, nearly all of which 
doubtless are carried on in Boston as well as elsewhere. 
When we consider that the whole variety in which men 
are there engaged is but 115, it is plain that women have in 
that region but few more doors to open. This opening 
of the doors settles the question of competency: that of 
comparative training, pay, and promotion must follow. 
In these things there is yet much to be gained; but it is 
evident that the time will come when all these matters 
will be settled, not by mere prejudice, as formerly, but by 
real competency of hand, eye, and brain. Undoubtedly 
there are employments which are intrinsically better suit- 
ed to women, and others for men; but we have never yet 
had the opportunity to determine by fair comparison which 
these were, because the whole thing was formerly coutrolled 
by a mere tradition, now happily passing away. T. W. H. 











CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XXVI.—GRANDPARENTS. 
‘PXHERE are grandparents and grandparents. That the differ- 
ence in the two types is fully recognized, may be seen by the 
contradictory characters attributed to these personages in chil- 
dren’s books. 

In one the dear old grandfather or grandmother is described 
as the household saint, to whose quiet corner all the worried and 
harassed members of the family turn for advice and comfort. 
Cares fade into nothingness in that calm sweet presence, and the 
weary ones come away from it strengthened and refreshed. The 
little ones are sure of a welcome here, and of ready sympathy in 
their small joys and sorrows, 

The other type is hardly less familiar to us, The fretful and 
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querulous grandparent, constantly on the alert to detect faults and 
comment upon them harshly, always ready with a complaint at the 
suspicion of neglect, criticising the methods and expenditures of 
the son-in-law or daughter-in-law who may be so unfortunate as 
to provide the complainer with a home—a terror not only to evil- 
doers, but to every one else. 

Of the two kinds no one can hesitate in declaring which is the 
more agreeable as a companion. Nobody once subjected to the 
peevishness of an old nian or woman, whose age serves as a pro- 
tection against the sharp retort that would greet similar manifes- 
tations of temper from a younger person, can feel any doubt in the 
matter. Those who have one of the opposite variety as a blessing 
in the house are equally ready with their verdict. 

Nevertheless, even these gentle, lovely souls are not infrequently 
serious disadvantages to their grandchildren. Overflowing with 
love as they are toward the little ones whose presence brings sun- 
shine wherever they go, and in whom the old people live over again 
their own youth, it is hard to keep them from spoiling the young- 
lings by this very tenderness of heart. The grandparents them- 
selves see this sometimes, and laugh at their own weakness even 
while they strive to defend their course. 

“My dear daughter,” said a grandmother, whose own brood had 
been brought up according to the strictest regimen in diet and hy- 
giene, “I have raised one family by rule and measure ; you may do 
the same with yours if you desire. Indeed I should advise you to 
do so. But don’t expect me to repeat my experience with your 
babies. I did my duty by my own flock ; your children I mean to 
enjoy.” 

To do her justice, be it said that baby’s grandmother is less 
often a child-spoiler than baby’s grandpapa. The former may not 
enforce discipline herself, but at least she will not always interfere 
with its exercise. Grandpapa, on the other hand, flatly rebels. 
While he is around he means baby to have a good time. The 
rightful rulers may tyrannize as they like in his absence, but not 
when he is by to prevent it. In his desire to hold a supreme place 
in the wee sovereign’s esteem, this elderly vassal converts himself 
into a beast of burden at his young despot’s will, crawls on all 
fours as an elephant or a bear, transforms his knee or his foot 
into a trotting horse, tells stories, sings songs, builds block houses, 
draws pictures, and feeds the little one with forbidden dainties. 

While the knowledge of all this indulgence is sweet to the mo- 
ther’s heart, as indicating how strong a hold her child has in her 
father’s affections, she must yet not let indulgence become license. 
Up to a certain limit it does the child no harm. Intercourse with 
an older person may be most beneficial to children if the necessity 
for their gentle deference and respect to their elders is duly incul- 
cated. The association with some one to whom the child can look 
up as to a being of superior wisdom and power should always have 
an elevating effect. 

But when undue freedom and a lack of respect are permitted, 
great harm is done. The saying that familiarity does not breed 
contempt, except of contemptible things or in contemptible people, 
may be true in the main. But a child’s ideas of proportions are so 
vague that he is often unable to see that buffoonery from an elder 
at one time does not offer the youngster for whose benefit the ex- 
hibition has been given the right to dispense with all forms of 
deference in future. The evil effects of such discourtesy are seen 
not only in the individual instance, but in a habit of disrespect 
toward seniors that is so general as to form one of the stock fail- 
ings of the American children deseribed in contemporary literature. 

If the grandfather, in his dread of offending his beloved little 
tyrant, refuses to enforce proper forms of respect, the parents 
themselves should exact it, reproving sharply any dereliction in 
this regard. This matter is easier to deal with than that of the 
over-indulgence of the children in other directions, or the abro- 
gating of the mother’s authority and the granting of privileges 
and pleasures against her express prohibition, 

All grandparents do not thus oppose parental government, but 
there are many who resist rules and restrictions either overtly or 
tacitly. One reason for this may be that the best of fathers and 
mothers seldom realize to the full the fact that even their married 
children are grown men and women, of mature judgment, and 
capable of managing their own affairs. To the parent the child 
is a child always, if not in one respect, in another, The mother 
may give her married daughter due credit for the power to run 
her house-keeping, and yet doubt her ability to direct her children, 
or she may grant her the wisdom necessary for this, and yet be 
incredulous as to her ideas of propriety, of expediency, or of eti- 
quette. Rarely indeed does she acknowledge that the girl child 
she has borne and reared to womanhood is in all points as ca- 
pable of conducting her own affairs as she herself was at the 
same age, 

“My father was ninety-three years old when he died,” said a 
man of middle age, “ but he never realized that any of his children 
had outgrown their infancy. He had seen eight sons and daugh- 
ters grow to man’s and woman’s estate. Of these, the youngest 
was a grandfather at the time of the old gentleman’s death. All 
were doing well, and were prosperous in their worldly affairs. 
Yet their father never felt any less anxiety as to their welfare and 
discretion when they were settled in homes of their own than he 
did while they were still children under the old roof-tree. He lay 
awake at night to worry over their material success and their 
spiritual progress, and ‘never felt the least confidence in their abil- 
ity to look out for themselves. Only within a few months of his 
death, when physical strength failed him, did he manage to recon- 
cile himself to the belief that his children could struggle along— 
poorly, it is true, but without utter failure—deprived of his advice 
and supervision.” 

This sort of feeling is not easy to combat, and the young mother 
naturally shrinks from making a stand against one who has all her 
life been to her the incarnation of common-sense and practical wis- 
dom. If the matter at issue were only one of sentiment or conven- 
ience, it might be easier to make concessions than to provoke an 
But where a child’s physical and moral welfare is concerned, 
temporizings are wrong. Instead of weakly yielding and secretly 
condemning, the young matron does a wiser thing when she has a 
dispassionate, straightforward talk with the too indulgent grand- 
parent, and begs that, as a favor, the regulations made for the 
direction of the children’s diet, times of sleeping and exercise, etc., 
may be adhered to. There are very few grandparents who will 
not grant this boon, possibly more to humor the petitioner than 
from any sense of the value of such rules. But so long as one’s 
point is gained, why need one quarrel over the means by whieh it 
is secured ? 


issue. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CENTENNIAL BALL GOWNS. 
ROCADES with last century designs, crépe de Chine with 
embroidery and insertions of lace, mousseline de soie, tulle, 
lace, and net are the fabrics that are being made into gowns for 
the centennial ball of next week. Green brocades in cool shades 
of leaf green will be very appropriate for that most unusual occa- 
sion, a ball in spring-time, and will rival the white and gold and 
pink and silver Empire gowns now in vogue. A charmingly 
fresh gown for this ball is of green brocade over a full skirt of 
green mousseline de soie caught by white lilacs in clusters near 
the foot in front and on the sides. The low corsage of the bro- 
cade has princesse-shaped back breadths that reach to the end of 





the skirt. The front of the waist is pointed, and is first covered 
with mousseline de soie, which appears only at top and bottom, as 
it is draped at the top by scarfs of the rich brocade, coming from 
the shoulders and side seams and tapering to a point on the bust, 
where it is finished with a knot, as if tied there. The short 
draped sleeves have a cluster of lilacs on the right shoulder and 
a green flot bow on the left. 

Another cool-looking ball gown, all palest blue and silver bro- 
cade with white, has a round skirt hanging full and straight of 
white mousseline de soie, with a hem and ten rows of narrow 
white satin ribbon around it, opening in front on a slightly draped 
breadth of silver brocade with pale blue heraldic designs upon it; 
panels of the brocade are down the side, and a sash of white moiré 
ribbon falls to the foot in the back. The long bodice with pointed 
front and round back has the brocade cut in an Italian corselet, 
encircling the waist below the arms, and opening down the front 
over a full low guimpe of the white mousseline de soie, which ex- 
tends in folds and frills at the top, filling out the neck to a deco- 
rous height, and forming the short but high puffed Empire sleeves. 
The coiffure tuft to be worn on the left side of the hair is a soft 
knot of blue satin with a silver aigrette. The Empire fan is of 
blue gauze ribbons mounted on white enamelled sticks. White 
Suéde gloves, white satin slippers, and white silk stockings com- 
plete this toilette. 

White tulle gowns with branches of roses set down the skirt 
and veiled by the outer layer of the half-dozen thicknesses of tulle 
are made for very young dancers, and a rose garland is added for 
the hair. This rose wreath is not of the closely set Tosca roses, 
all alike in a row, but has closed buds, half-blown and full-blown 
roses, with foliage, all most natural-looking, and nearly covering 
the loose-looking tresses of hair. Snowballs are favorite blossoms, 
especially for trimming green gowns, and many white violets will 
be worn at this spring ball. The flowers of the season—narcissus, 
jonquils, lilies-of-the-valley, arbutus, and pale purple violets—will 
trim white and black dresses. Gray and smoke-colored tulle or 
net dresses are very fashionable, and these subdued colors need 
gold and gleaming silver garniture to brighten them, as bunches 
of silver thistles, or rows of gold ribbon drawn through puffs or 
through the meshes of beading. Colored net gowns are far more 
durable than those of tulle,and will be useful after the ball for 
afternoon dresses at the watering-places, as well as for summer 
dinners and dances; for this reason they usually have both a high 
and low corsage. A puff of net with ribbon drawn through it and 
coming out to make three large bows is a pretty heading for the 
Spanish flounce on the front of net skirts; this puff is a tuck two 
inches wide, which is turned upward after it is drawn on the rib- 
bon, and rests erect against the skirt, one bow being at each side 
and the third in front. A draped over-dress of crépe de Chine is 
handsome with such skirts, the back breadths falling to the foot. 
Accordion-pleating is very effective on all diaphanous gauzes and 
nets, and also for the surah satin skirt beneath these transparent 
fabrics, or for the flounces that trim the foot of the skirt; a 
salmon pink surah skirt in these fan-like pleats under a skirt of 
white or black Empire lace is one of Worth’s favorite dresses, and 
another has the outside skirt of white mousseline de soie over old- 
rose accordion-pleatings. Tulle bodices have brocade or moiré 
scarfs arranged en bandouliére, as shoulder belts, beginning on the 
right shoulder and crossing diagonally back and front to the 
left hip. Bows en échelle (in ladder rows) cluster near together 
down the fronts of other bodices, and also down one side of the 
skirt. Gold and silver ribbons of metal—not silk—threads are 
the novelties for these bows on white or black net gowns, but 
almost any kind of ribbon is now used, whether of brocade, moiré, 
satin, or gros grain, plain or striped, and in all widths, from the 
very narrow “baby ribbons” to the great sash ribbons almost as 
wide as a breadth of silk. 

SPRING AND SUMMER WRAPS. 

Evening cloaks for spring and summer are made of old-rose, 
turquoise, or Suéde camel’s-hair in a long circular shape, fitted to 
the shoulders, not shirred, and with a bias seam down the back, 
which is left open below the waist line to give full room for the 
trained skirt of the evening dress; the trimming is a knife-pleat- 
ing of silk around the whole garment and up the open seams of 
the back. A yoke-like piece of open black passementerie encir- 
cles the shoulders, and there are thick standing frills of the pleat- 
ed silk high around the neck, with a cord and tassels to tie in front. 

A novelty for travelling cloaks is the monk’s gown of brown 
Carmelite wool, enveloping the wearer from head to foot ; a monk’s 
hood forms the back of the cape, which is in long pleats in front, 
the sleeves are long and square, and the gown is confined at the 
waist by a knotted rope. of the brown wool, which falls to the 
foot in front; a lining of thin silk is throughout the gown, and 
instead of buttons three small carved wood heads of hooded friars 
are set as brooches for garniture of the bodice. Other long wraps 
for general use during the spring are of sheer canvas stuffs crossed 
with black bars, and are made to represent a costume of them- 
selves, with capes in fichu shape, or with a hood at the back and 
handkerchief-like fronts; some of these have black borders in 
squares imitating handkerchiefs, the grounds of tobacco brown 
or of sage green. 

Very handsome long wraps from Worth’s are of black faille in 
redingote shape, with insertions of transparent gauze around the 
skirt, through which is seen a lining of palest green or yellow silk. 
The enormous bishop sleeves of Chantilly net are each a full 
yard and a half in width, over a closer sleeve of the light-colored 
lining, with a deep pointed cuff of jet and lace. The front of the 
waist laps to the left side, and has a fichu of jet and net, the jet 
in rows of nail heads with drooping points like fringe below. Oth- 
er black confections, also from Worth’s, are of faille, with the backs 
and fronts of Chantilly net pleated at the neck and waist line, 
then forming the skirts below, and still others are wholly of the 
silk, with only lace attached as wing-like sleeves beginning on 
the shoulders and dropping to the feet. The long cloaks of 
Empire laces in circular shape or with angel sleeves are seen ev- 
erywhere, but the fashionable modistes who had them last year 
now prefer for black lace cloaks sleeved garments made over light- 
colored satin surahs—notably gray, fawn, or lavender—following 
the outlines of the figure, yet not closely fitted. These have bead- 
ed trimmings, partly jet and partly gold beads, such as galloons 
on lace-like foundations, for girdles and collars, and in fichu shape, 
or as jabots dropping loosely down the front. 

In contrast to these long wraps are extremely short ones of lace 
and ribbons made into pointed shapes, the greatest breadth at the 
shoulders and the point at the waist line, with basque-like ends 
below, and confined by a ribbon belt of moiré, or of striped faille 
and satin ribbon. Sometimes the V-shaped cape is entirely made 
of two pieces of ribbon with bias sides meeting in front and back, 
finished with jet fringe or with lace frills, and having great bows 
of ribbon on the shoulders matching the waistband. Simpler still 
are pelerines of pleated lace, a single deep pleating attached to a 
yoke of net at top, and quite even all around, falling nearly to the 
waist line, or else with long mantilla ends added for the fronts. 
Such capes sometimes have epaulettes of jet in heavy patterns on 
the shoulders, with fringed ends dropping on the sides over the 
arms, and still others have gold galloon for trimming. 

Black grenadines are revived for summer dresses, and it is said 
will be restored to the favor they held before lace and net dresses 
came into vogue. Those newly imported are of the old-fashioned 





hernani, the iron grenadines with square canvas meshes and with 
armure stripes, and are not only meant for those wearing light 
mourning, but are also figured, with colors, fleur-de-lis, and heral 
dic designs, in copper red, in Suéde-colors, green, and in grayish 
blue, to be used as the lower skirt, with draperies of the plain 
black grenadine. Byzantines and smooth-lined baréges are also 
among the revivals of old-time fabrics. The black grenadines 
with colored figures are made up over colored silk linings and foun- 
dation skirts to match the color in the figures, and are trimmed 
with black moiré ribbon. For mourning dresses black canvas 
grenadines are made over black lustreless gros grain, and are 
trimmed with rows of pipings or milliners’ folds of the gros grain. 
Worth makes such dresses in a design that never goes entirely 
out of fashion, with a deep apron of four breadths of grenadine 
reaching to the foot in front, looped high on the sides, with a 
pleated flounce across the foundation skirt, and the back of three 
straight gathered breadths, finished at the foot with three tucks 
each two inches wide. Six of narrow folds are on the 
flounce and on the apron, extending also up the middle of the 
apron, making twelve rows there. The basque is shirred at the 
waist and on the shoulders, and has a soft fichu of mousseline de 
soie for its trimming. 

Among small features of the toilette are Swiss belts of jet beads, 
to be worn with black lace or net dresses; these are pointed in 
front and back, and some have designs like square buckles, clasps, 
or wall-of-Troy squares in classic patterns. Pointed Swiss girdles 
of gold cord with epaulettes and collar to match are also used 
with the pretty house jackets of coarse-twilled surah in black, 
poppy red, green, or white. Leather trimmings of kid as soft as 
silk are made up in straps, in buckles, in belts, and in vests for 
serge and Cheviot gowns for travelling and for the country. 

New fichus are given old names, some being patriotically called 
after Martha Washington, and others, with full soft artistic drap- 
ing, copied from old pictures, are the Joshua Reynolds fichus. 
These simple capes are becoming to most figures, and are pretty 
drapery for bodices that are not otherwise trimmed. They are 
doubled squares of mull, net, or mousseline de soie, with the cor- 
ners of the back rounded, the bias middle edge folded slightly, 
and the fronts pointed. The entire edge is then trimmed with a 
frill of lace. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. C. Donovan; Miss 
Switzer ; Madame Barnes; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co. ; 
James McCrerry & Co.; and Lorp & Taytor. 
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PERSONAL. 

Tue following gentlewomen, many of them bearing historic 
names, and all of conspicuous social position, have been invited to 
dance the opening quadrille at the centennial ball: Mrs. Charles 
Francis Adams, Mrs. William Astor, Mrs. William Waldorf Astor, 
Mrs. Grover Cleveland, Mrs. Frederick de Peyster, Mrs. Gerry, Mrs. 
Alexander Hamilton, Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. Hayes, Mrs. John Jay 
Mrs. Archibald Gracie King, Miss Carola Livingston, Mrs. Levi P. 
Morton, Miss Schuyler, Mrs. Henry Van Rensselaer, and Mrs. Sid- 
ney Webster. 

—Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard’s eyes have been successfully 
operated upon, and although he can use them but very little, he 
hopes soon to be able to do his own reading and writing. Mr. 
Stoddard is out of the infirmary, but he does not look as well as 
his friends would like to see him. He has been very brave through 
his sufferings, and borne them like a hero. 

—Dr. Samuel Smiles, author of Se/f-Help and other inspiring 
books, has spent the past winter in Italy, where he received more 
attention than any other visiting Englishman, with the one excep- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone. Several of his works have been translated 
into Italian, among them the ever-popular Self-Help, which was put 
into French some twenty years ago. Dr. Smiles is well on in years, 
but their number does not seem to depress him. 

—Young George Vanderbilt has among his treasures the table 
which Napoleon wrote upon during his exile at St. Helena. It 
was presented to him by Mr. James McHenry, of London, whose 
house in Holland Park is a repository for interesting relics of the 
Empire. 

—General Schofield, who succeeded General Sheridan as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, is fifty-eight years of age, and a grad- 
uate of West Point, having been in the same class with his illus- 
trious predecessor. After graduating he accepted a professorship 
of natural science, but when the first war cloud was seen in the 
horizon he left the professor’s chair to mount the saddle. He 
served all through the war, and with distinetion. His present 
position is not a very difficult one to fill in times of peace, but it 
is worth $13,000 a year to the holder of it. 

—Goldwin Smith says that it is absurd for any one to think 
that John Bright spoke extempore, He has stood close to him 
when speaking, and seen his notes, written on little slips of paper, 
in his hand. No matter how sympathetic he knew his audience 
to be, he told Mr. Smith that he never arose to make an address 
that his knees did not tremble under him. Mr. Smith says that 
he never heard the Bible read so impressively as he heard it read 
by Bright in his own household. 

—Chauncey M. Depew has recently purchased and moved into 
the house formerly occupied by Dr. W. H. Hammond. It is very 
large, and much better suited to his purposes than was his former 
home. All one side of the first story is devoted to Mr. Depew 
and his visitors, who often number twenty-five before breakfast. 
They used to spill over from the drawing-room into the dining 


room, so that his morning meal was very much interrupted. Now 
he has three rooms of his own to stow them away in. Mr. De- 


pew’s private room or study was Dr, Hammond’s office, and it 
still retains its Egyptian furnishings, but the big cathedral chair 
or “throne,” as some of the doctor’s patients called it, has gone. 

—All the ornaments in Mrs. William B. Astor’s reception-room 
are of Dresden china. On the walls hang brackets, baskets, and 
pockets of the flowery porcelain, and on the mantel-piece and fairly 
crowding the top of the piano are shepherds and shepherdesses, 
troubadours, milkmaids, and courtiers. Artificial flowers are anoth- 
er noticeable feature of this room, and peep from every conceivable 
flower stand. 

—Eddie C. Atherton, of Hartford, Connecticut, is, so far as is 
known, the champion baby seuller of the world. He is four years 
old, thirty-two inches high, and weighs forty pounds. The shell 
that he sculls with so much success is thirty-one feet long, and 
was used by Hanlan when he defeated Trickett for the champion- 
ship of the world in 1883. Baby Eddie will give an exhibition of 
his skill on the Harlem some time in May. 

—A correspondent of the Paris American Register writes that 
he knew Mrs. Paran Stevens as long ago as 1841. She was then 
Miss Marietta Reed, and her father was a well-to-do merchant of 
Lowell, Massachusetts. He says that Miss Reed was one of the 
most accomplished young ladies of his acquaintance ; tliat she was 
an excellent musician and a clever linguist. He remembers hear- 
ing the late Mr. Longfellow speak in admiration of her knowledge 
of the French and Spanish languages. When Mrs. Stevens lived 
in Boston, this writer says that her house was the resort of all the 
interesting people who came to that city. Mrs. Stevens is one of 
the wealthiest widows in the United States. Her income from the 
rent of the Victoria Hotel alone is $70,000 a year. She is a tall, 
striking-looking woman, with deep-set dark eyes covered by droop- 
ing eyelids. 











MoNOGRAM FOR MARKING Linen.—F. W. 





Fig. 2.—Trovsers witn Vest anp BLovsE 
ror Boy’s Suit, Fic. 8, Pace 349. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VL, Figs. 88-44, 


PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. 
BOUT the year 1780, as we learn from 
a recently published work, a gentle- 
man then living at Newport, Rhode Island, 
wrote toa son, at that time studying in Paris, 
the following letter: 

“T send you as a present the portrait of 
General Washington, which Mr. King has 
copied from a picture taken by Peele of 
Philadelphia, in possession of Mr. Hancock, 
and which is confessed by all good judges 
and connoisseurs in painting to exceed the 
original piece, which is esteemed a striking 
likeness of the General, 

“ You may make what use of it you please; 
perhaps it may be acceptable even to Ma- 
jesty; however, do as you like—I do not 
doubt but you will bestow it judiciously.” 

This Mr. King eked out a scanty living by 
also manufacturing mathematical instru- 
ments, at which he was an adept. In his 
humble studio Washington Allston and Mal- 
bone received their first lessons in art. 





MARTHA WASHINGTON’S FAN. 
NY article, however trifling, associated 
with the name of our first President, 
becomes at the present time an object of 
peculiar interest. 

It is said that a fan “owned and used by 
Martha Washington is still in excellent preser- 
vation.” Itis regarded as a great curiosity, and 
“a thousand dollars has been offered for it and 
refused.” It is described as “of ivory frame 
and of usual size.” When unfolded, a series of 
pictures may be seen painted in oil. “One, a 
portrait of George Washington, presents him at 
vhe age of seventeen, wearing the military uni- 
form of a captain,” and being the only portrait 
of him in his youth, as far as known, greatly 
enhances the value of the fan. “ Hovering 
above is an angel crowning him with wreaths, 
and kneeling near him is an Indian adorned 
with flowers and feathers, arrayed in the robes 





House Skirt TO WEAR WITH MaTINEE JACKET. 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 
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Frock ror Girt rroM 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 
Back.—[For Front, see Page 349. ]} 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs. 30-36. 


Fig. 2.—Dertau or Emproiwery ror TaBLe Centre, Fie. 1. 


of her tribe, presenting him with a national 
standard in token of the acceptance of 
peace.” On Washington’s left stands the 
figure of Liberty trampling the crowned Old 
World tyrants under foot. 

“The face of the fan bears the coat of 
arms of the Washingtons, and the coloring 
is still bright and distinct.” 





NATURE’S SUBSTITUTES, 

penton seems to have provided many . 

ways to enable us to dispense with the 

slaughter of animals if we will. For an in- 

stance of this in domestic use, besides the 

soap-tree bark, which is perfectly cleansing 

in property, we have the tallow-tree, a tree 

reaching a height of forty feet, the seeds of 
whose flowers are covered with something | 
resembling tallow, which rises to the top 
when the seeds are thrown into boiling wa- 
ter, and being skimmed off and pressed, 
makes a hard cake of tallow, from which ex- 
cellent candles are manufactured, and which 
can be used in various salves and ointments. 
The tree producing this really valuable sub- 
stance is a native of China, but now is to be 
found all along our southeast sea-coast. An- 
other tallow-producing growth, although not 
ey / known generally as such, is the fragrant bay- 
4 4 a a ee berry, the sheath of whose berries yields a 
y 5 2 hard and spicy waxen product of a gray-green 
tees tees aa ; color, which, although not so much used, is of 
(A ae ze E ‘ ms . Eee nearly equal worth with that of the tallow- 
2 tree, and which is in some respects superior 
to the tallow of any animal, except possibly 
those oxen that are fed for two-thirds of the 
year upon hay and what is called dry fodder. 
It may be a fanciful notion, but there is some- 
thing to our way of thinking much pleasanter 
in the light and heat furnished by a vegetable 
substance than in that resulting from burning 

animal fat however thorough the process. 
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Srrirep Sirk Perricoar. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IX., Figs, 68-71. 





Fig. 1.—Emprowerrp Taste Centre.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For design and description see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 72. 
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House Jacket. —Bacx.—[For Front, 


Mantie For Evperty Lapy.—Back. 
see Page 356. | 


[For Front, see Page 








For pattern and descrip- EmprorwerED Mono- . ; For pattern and de 
tion see Suppl., No, VIL, Gram.—L. D. EMBROIDERED Mor scription see Supp 
Migs. 51-60. oGram.—L, K. No. VIIL., Figs 





Spring Perisse.—Back anp Front. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. III., Figs, 22-29, 


Fig. 2.—Wuire Lace Parason. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Brack Lace Parason. 


For description see Supplement. 
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Mornin@ Siirrer. 






EmpromerepD Heap Rest. 


Fig. 2.—Frat Stircu Borper ror Dory on for de ; ppl 
) For description see Supplement For description see Supplement. 


Pace 348.—Fcu. Size. 























Fig. 1.—Suir ror Boy rrom 4 To 6 Fig. 2.—Frock ror Girt rrom 4 To 7 Years Fig. 3.—Sattor Suir ror Boy From 6 to 8 
. + 7 r ‘ * PAcc} T Ih I LI 
Dieturaane Cuatire YEARS OLD. o_p.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 348. | Years o1p.—[See Fig. 4, Page 348. ] PAasSEMENTERIE GIRDLE, 
For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, 
plement, No. IL, Figs, 14-21. No. IV., Figs. 30-36. No. VL, Figs. 38-50. 
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1. Mra. John Adams. 
10. —— ——, 11. Mrs. Genet. 
19. Miss Habersham. 
26. Arthur Middleton. 27. Mrs. Drayton. 
83. Lewis Morris. 34. Robert Morris. 35. 

42. Dr. Benjamin Rush. 
50. Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis. 
58. Mrs. Richard Caton. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
BY AGNES CARR SAGE. 

N the last day of April, 1789, George Wash- 
( ington stood upon the balcony of a square 
plain building at the junction of Wall and Broad 
streets, New York city, the present site of the 
Sub-Treasury, to take the oath of office, and was 
then and there proclaimed first President of the 
United States, amid the ringing cheers of an en- 
thusiastic multitude. The beautiful double-page 
picture, entitled “ Washington taking the Oath,” 
finely reproduces the scene, the artist, H. A. Og- 
den, having caught the spirit of the stately oc- 
casion. It is interesting to glance backward 
through the telescope of the past to those April 
days when the leader of our Revolutionary troops 
took his eventful trip from his quiet home at 
Mount Vernon to the town of New York, which 
then extended only a little above Canal Street, 
and was but an infant to the metropolis of to-day. 

In the early part of the same month, at a meet- 
ing of the new Congress, George Washington re- 
ceived sixty-nine and John Adams thirty-four 
votes, which elected them respectively President 
and Vice-President of the young republic, and 
Charles Thomson, the Secretary of the old Con- 
gress, was at once despatched to notify the chief 
of the compliment paid him. Very modestly and 
humbly did the great man receive the news, for 
on April 16th, the day he left his home and fam- 
ily, he wrote in his diary: ‘ About ten o’clock I 
bade adieu to Mount Vernon, to private life, and to 
domestic felicity, and with a mind oppressed with 
more anxious and painful sensations than I have 
words to express, set out for New York with the 
best disposition to render service to my country 
in obedience to its call, but with less hope of an- 
swering its expectations.” The manner in which 
Washington was received by all grades of peo- 
ple, high and low, rich and poor, men, women, 
and children, as he travelled to the seat of gov- 
ernment, made the journey a triumphal progress 
from beginning to end. 

Relatives and friends started him on his way 
with affectionate farewells and warm wishes for 
his success in his new and exalted position. At 
Gray’s Ferry over the Schuylkill beautiful arches 
were erected, and as he passed beneath them the 
daughter of the artist Charles Wilson Peale, lit- 
tle Angelica Peale, who was concealed in the 
foliage above, let down a civic crown upon his 
head, amidst the resounding cheers of the spec- 
tators. Over and over again they shouted, “ Long 
live George Washington !—long live the father 
of his people!” 

At Philadelphia Governor St. Clair and General 
Mifflin, with a host of distinguished citizens, rode 
forth to meet him, and conducted him to an ele- 
gant banquet set forth at the City Tavern. Com- 
plimentary addresses were made, and in the even- 
ing the most brilliant display of fireworks ever 
seen in the quiet town of Penn astonished the 
eyes of the good Quaker folk, and set the boys 
and girls half frantic with delight. 

On Washington’s departure the next morning 
the military were prepared to escort him as far 
as Trenton, but rain prevented, and the General, 
with his two travelling companions, Secretary 
Thomson and Colonel Humphreys, was forced to 
proceed in a close carriage. About noon, how- 
ever, capricious April changed her mood, and the 





2. Mrs. Alexander Hamilton. 
12. Mrs. Washington. 
20. Mrs. Wadsworth (Faith Trumbull, sister of Colonel J. Trumbull). 


43. Charles Carroll. 
51. Mrs. Ralph Izard. 
59. Mra. Chauncey Goodrich 





KEY TO LADY WASHINGTON’S RECEPTION.—[(Ser Dovere Paar, Surriement.) 


8. John Jay. 4. John Adams. 
13. Nelly Custis. 14. Mrs. Robert Morris. 
28. Miss (Brockholst) Livingston. 

Thomas McKean 36. General Greene. 

44. Bishop White. 45. Gilbert Stuart. 

52. Mrs. George Clinton 

60. Mrs. Winthrop. 


sun came dancing out to light up with its cheer- 
ful rays the fresh spring-awakened country, ra- 
diantly lovely in its leafy dress of soft misty 
green, and to shine lovingly upon a truly royal 
arch erected by the women and girls of the loyal 
little New Jersey capital on the very spot where, 
twelve years before at Christmas-tide, Washing- 
ton had crossed the Delaware in the dead of night 
and repulsed the British troops. An old account 
describes this arch as of twenty feet span, sup- 
ported by thirteen pillars covered with laurel, 
evergreens, and flowers, and surmounted by a 
huge sunflower. It bore this inscription: “‘ The 
Defender of the Mothers will be the Protector 
of the Daughters.” Grave matrons, merry maid- 
ens, and tiny children lined each side of the road, 
and as the hero passed, scattered bright blossoms 
before him, while a choir of thirteen girls, clad 
in white, with floral wreaths on their heads, sang 
this ode of welcome: 
** Welcome, mighty chief, once more— 
Welcome to this grateful shore! 

Now no mercenary foe 

Aims again the fatal blow— 

Aims at thee the fatal blow. 


“ Virgins fair and matrons grave, 

Whom thy conquering arm did save, 
Build for thee triumphal bowers. 
Strew, ye fair, his way with flowers— 
Strew your hero's way with flowers.” 

This pleasant little song perhaps pleased the 
General more than any he received, for no doubt 
the blooming lassies recalled to his mind his young 
adopted daughter, sprightly Nelly Custis, who 
was his wife’s granddaughter, and who for many 
years was the joy and life of the President’s home. 
At any rate he very gracefully acknowledged the 
compliment in a card which was published at the 
time, and which ran thus: 

“General Washington cannot leave this place 
without expressing his acknowledgments to the 
matrons and young ladies who received him, in 
so novel and graceful manner, at the Triumphal 
Arch, for the exquisite sensations he experienced 
in that affecting moment. The astonishing con- 
trast between the former and his actual situation 
at the same spot, the elegant taste with which it 
was adorned for the present occasion, and the in- 
nocent appearance of the white-robed choir who 
met him with the gratulatory song, have made 
such an impression on his remembrance as, he 
assures them, will never be effaced.” 

From Trenton to Elizabethtown Point, old rec- 
ords say, “ was one continued pageant,” and here 
the President-elect was received by the authori- 
ties of New York, and carried up to the city in a 
splendid barge, constructed for the occasion, and 
rowed by thirteen masters of vessels. What a 
glorious sight the beautiful bay of New York 
must have presented on that clear, radiant 23d 
of April! Every ship in the harbor, with the ex- 
ception of the Spanish man-of-war the Galveston, 
was decked with hundreds of flags and streamers, 
which fluttered gayly in the breeze; a numerous 
fleet of boats danced lightly over the blue water, 
and countless pairs of oars flashed in the sunlight, 
as the Presidential barge emerged from the Kills 
and came speeding up to Murray’s Wharf, amidst 
the firing of salutes and the cheers of the popu- 
lace. The Galveston’s apparent indifference nat- 
urally called forth many disagreeable remarks, 
so striking was the contrast between it and the 


elaborately decorated government ship Worth 


5. Alexander Hamilton. 


21. Oliver Wolcott. 
29. Mrs. Bingham. 
87. Mrs. John Jay. 
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53. John Hancock. 
61. Mrs. Thomas Mann Randolph. 





6. Henry Laurens, 7. John Dickinson. 
15. Colonel John Trambull. 

22. George Hammond. 
30. Mrs. William S. Smith. 
38. Sophia Chew. 
47. Robert R. Livingston. 
54. Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green. 55. Baron Stuben. 
62. General Lincoln. 


Carolina, which lay close by; when suddenly, 
as the barge of the General came abreast, as if 
by magic, the Spaniard bloomed out with every 
flag and signal known among nations, and the 
spectators, appreciating the delicate compliment, 
almost screamed themselves hoarse with delight. 

At the wharf Washington was met by Govern- 
or Clinton with a congratulatory address, while 
the people pressed forward to see the hero of so 
many battles, and one old white-haired man, who 
succeeded in grasping the chieftain’s hand, turned 
away, murmuring involuntarily, in the formal lan- 
guage of that epoch: “I have beheld him when 
commanding the American armies; I saw him, at 
the conclusion of peace, returning to the bosom of 
his family in his primeval habitation; and now I 
behold him returning to take the chair of the Pre- 
sidentship. I have not now another wish but 
that he may die as he has lived, the beloved of 
his country.” 

A carriage was in waiting for the distinguished 
guest, and a carpet laid down for him to step 
on; but this honor he declined, and insisted upon 
walking up to the Governor’s quarters in Pearl 
Street, arm in arm with his host and old compan- 
ion in arms. There he was entertained at a din- 
ner, while throughout the city the remainder of 
the day was given up to rejoicing, and the even- 
ing to illuminations and a display of fireworks. 

In the Franklin House, near the head of Cher- 
ry Street, Washington took up his residence and 
prepared to make his home, and it was to this 
mansion that the State troops came on the day of 
inauguration, a week later, to escort him to the 
new edifice on Broad Street, designed by Mon- 
sieur Enfant, and which was just completed. 

On the morning of the 30th of April all the 
churches in the city were open at nine o’clock, and 
the congregations gathered in them to implore the 
blessing of Heaven on the new government. From 
these services many probably hurried down to the 
Federal Hall to secure good positions, but the boys 
no doubt scampered off to Cherry Street or Frank- 
lin Square, and perching on the fences or cluster- 
ing in groups on the narrow pavements, impa- 
tiently awaited the coming of the grand proces- 
sion, which appeared in sight about noon, and 
which was commanded by Colonel Lewis. An 
extremely brilliant spectacle the military parade 
must have presented to the happy, huzzaing 
crowd, with the well-equipped corps of light-in- 
fantry and artillery in the gay uniforms of the 
day: Captain Stakes’s dragoons ; two companies 
of grenadiers, composed of the tallest youths in 
the city, resplendent in blue coats with red facings 
and gold-laced ornaments, white feathers adorn- 
ing their cocked hats, and black gaiters or “ spat- 
terdashes” closely buttoned from their knees to 
their shoe-buckles ; the German Guards, in blue 
and yellow, with towering cone-shaped caps of 
black bear-skin ; and a company of Scotch High- 
landers, in the full regalia of plaids and kilts, 
marching merrily to the “twang twang” of their 
bagpipes. 

A truly striking contrast to the rainbow lines 
of regiments that filled Wall Street was the Pre- 
sident-elect himself when he stepped out upon 
the balcony of the Federal Hall in full view 
of the people who thronged every roof, window, 
and doorway in the vicinity. He was clad in 
coat, waistcoat, and knee-breeches of plain brown 
cloth, white silk stockings, and low shoes adorned 


16. Jonathan Trumbull. 
23. General Washington. 
31. Benjamin’ Huntington. 
39. Gouverneur Morris. 
48. Francis Hopkinson. 


63. General Knox. 





8. Mrs. Rufus King. 9. Mrs Van Rensselaer. 

17. Oliver Elisworth. 18. Thomas Jefferson. 

24. Harriet Chew. 25. The Duke of Kent. 
82. Mrs. Theodore Sedgwick. 
41. James Iredell. 

49. Catherine Duer. 

56. Edmund Randolph. 57. Mrs. Cutler. 

64. George Washington Parke Custis. 


40. Louis Philippe. 


with the simplest silver buckles; for he prided 
himself that every article of his apparel was of 
American manufacture. A short sword dangled 
at his side, and his hair was powdered and tied 
in a queue in the prevailing fashion of the time, 
while his noble figure and features made a last- 
ing impression upon even the youngest children 
who saw him upon that occasion, 

Among those children was one bright observ- 
ing little urchin who used his eyes to some ad 
vantage, and many years after put on paper his 
memory of the General’s first appearance thus: 
“The entrance of the President upon the balcony 
was hailed by universal shouts. He was evident- 
ly moved by this demonstration of public affec- 
tion. Advancing to the front of the balcony, he 
laid his hand upon his heart, bowed several times, 
and then retreated to an arm-chair near the table. 
The populace seemed to understand that the scene 
had overcome him, and were hushed at once into 
profound silence.” That keen-witted little lad 
was no other than Washington Irving, who when 
a man spent some of the best years of his life in 
writing the life of our first President. Flanked 
on the right hand by John Adams, and with Roger 
Sherman, Hamilton, General Knox, and other dis- 
tinguished Americans clustering in the back- 
ground, Washington finally arose and approached 
the crimson-covered table, where rested a large Bi- 
ble, which is still in existence, and is owned by St. 
John’s Lodge, No. 1, of Freemasons. Near by stood 
Chancellor Livingston in a full suit of black, and 
as he administered the oath of office, ‘I swear” 
fell distinctly and audibly from the General’s lips. 
And there, beneath the blue April sky, above what 
is now one of the busiest marts of the world, he 
kissed the sacred book, murmuring, “So help me 
God !” and the Chancellor proclaimed, in exultant 
tones, “Long live George Washington, President 
of the United States!” 

The glad huzzas floated out over the water of 
the white-capped bay as, bowing, the President 
retired to the Hall of Representatives to deliver 
his inaugural address, after which the members 
of both Houses adjourned to St. Paul’s Church 
and joined in the divine service which concluded 
the ceremonies, and which was conducted by Bish- 
op Provoost, the chaplain of the Senate. 

In the evening New York was one blaze of 
light, both public and private buildings being il- 
luminated. The residences of the French and 
Spanish Ministers made a gorgeous display, and 
the ship North Carolina, lying off the Battery, 
displayed a wonderful pyramid of stars, while at 
the foot of Broadway was hung a fine painting 
representing the Virtues of Fortitude, Justice, and 
Wisdom, and _ intended as emblems of the Presi- 
dent, the Senate, and the House of Representa- 
tives. 

A week later the inaugural ball was held in a 
plain wooden building known as the “ City Assem- 
bly Rooms.” It was attended by about three 
hundred persons. Romancing historians have 
tried to deck out this entertainment with a great 
deal of state and ceremony, and have described 
the manner in which President and Lady Wash- 
ington welcomed the guests. But the fact is, 
Lady Washington did not follow her husband 
from Mount Vernon until some weeks after the 
event took place, and it was the Vice-President 
who assisted the President in receiving the good- 
ly company. Oddly enough, as it seems to us, 
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the managers are said to have prescribed the cos- 
tume of the gentlemen, and every one appeared 
with a sword at his side and his hair powdered 
and dressed in a bag, with two curls falling on 
each side. The toilettes of the ladies were more 
varied, but it makes a girl of to-day laugh to read 
of the belles of 1789 wearing plumed hats at a 
ball, and being clad in perviots and petticoats of 
taffeta silk trimmed with ribbons cut in Aerri- 
sons or points, while large gauze handkerchiefs 
with four satin stripes were worn around the 
neck, 

As each lady entered she was met at the door 
by a page, who handed her a French fan of ivory 
and decorated paper, on the sticks of which was 
an excellent medallion portrait of President 
Washington. These fans were presented with 
the compliments of the managers, and were long 
treasured as souvenirs by our grandmothers, who 
years after displayed them to children and grand- 
children with pride and fond remembrance. 

We give in this number a reproduction of 
Huntington’s celebrated picture “ Lady Wash- 
ington’s Reception,” which undoubtedly repre- 
sents one of those courtly levees held at the old 
Franklin House in Cherry Street, which “ were 
numerously attended by all that was fashionable, 
elegant, and refined in society,” while full dress 
was required of all. Although President and 
Lady Washington received their guests in the 
most ceremonious manner, these occasions were 
extremely social, and much pleasant chit-chat was 
enjoyed, together with a slice of plum-cake and 
a cup of tea or coffee. They broke up, however, 
at an early hour, the hostess herself setting this 
custom at her first Drawing-room by rising as the 
clock struck nine, and observing, ‘‘ The General 
always retires at nine, and I usually precede him” 
—a hint which the goodly company was not slow 
to accept, and follow at all gatherings there- 
after. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
“WARP AND WOOF,” 


\ 7 HEN the rough weather of a stormy autumn 

obliged Katherine to keep in-doors she be- 
gan to feel the monotony of existence by the sad 
sea waves, and to wish for the sociability of Lon- 
don. The end of October, then, saw Miss Payne 
and party re-established in Wilton Street, having 
left Cecil at school. With Charlie, Katherine 
could not part just yet. She intended to keep 
him till after Christmas, when he was to go to 
school with his brother. 

Though town was empty as regarded “ society,” 
there was plenty of life and movement in the 
streets, and Katherine, always thankful for oceu- 
pation which drew her thoughts away from her 
profound regret for the barrier which existed be- 
tween Errington and herself, was glad to be back 
in the great capital, She threw herself into the 
scheme of establishing Rachel Trant as a “ court 
dress-maker” most heartily, and Bertie. Payne 
spared time from his multifarious avocations to 
give important assistance. Rachel herself, too, 
proved to be a wise counsellor, her previous train- 
ing having given her some experience in business. 
Katherine therefore found interesting employ- 
ment in looking for a small house suited to the 
undertaking. 

Mr. Newton was writing busily in his private 
room one foggy afternoon when he was informed 
that Miss Liddell wished to speak to him. 

“Show her in at once,” he said, cheerfully, as 
if pleased, and he rose to receive her. ‘Glad to 
see you, Miss Liddell, looking all the better for 
your sojourn by the sea-side. Why, it must be 
nearly six months since I saw you.” 

“Yes, quite six months, Mr. Newton. I sup- 
pose you have been refreshing yourself to, after 
the fatigues of the season. You must try Sand- 
bourne next year. It is a very nice little place.” 

“Sandbourne? I don’t think I know it. But 
now what do you want, my dear young lady? I 
don’t suppose you come here merely for plea- 
sure.” 

“T assure you it always gives me great plea- 
sure,” said Katherine, with a sweet, sunny smile. 
“You have always been my very good friend.” 

“Well, a sincere one, at all eyents,” returned 
the dry old lawyer, whose aridity was not proof 
against the charm of his young client, 

“T must not waste your time,” she resumed, 
drawing her chair a little nearer the table behind 
which he was ensconced. “I want to buy a 
house which I have seen, and I want you to at- 
tend to all details connected with it.” 

“QOh—ah! Well,a good house would not be a 
bad investment ; it would be very convenient to 
have a residence in London.” 

“Tt is not for myself; it is a speculation.” 

“A speculation? What put that into your 
head ?” 

Whereupon Katherine told him her story. 

“T think it is rather a mad undertaking,” was 
Mr. Newton’s verdict. “These projects seldom 
succeed. I don’t care for clever interesting young 
women who have no one belonging to them and 
cannot corroborate their stories. How do you 
know she was not dismissed from Blackie & Co.’s 
for theft?” 

Katherine laughed. ‘I certainly do not know,” 
she said, “but I feel it is quite as impossible for 
her to steal as it is for’myself.” 

“ Feel !—feel!” (impatiently). “Just so: im- 
postors thrive on the good feelings of—of the 
simple.” 
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“ You were going to say fools,” said Katherine. 
“Don’t let us waste time, my dear Mr. Newton,” she 
went on, with good-humored decision. ‘‘ We shall 
never agree on such a topic; and I am going to 
buy this house, or another of the same kind if this 
proves not to be desirable ; and I should be very 
sorry to employ any one but you to arrange the 
purchase.” 

“Oh, you know your own mind, and how to 
threaten—eh, Miss Liddell ?” he returned, with a 
smile. ‘I must know more about the tenement 
before I can consent to act for you.” 

“Tt is an ordinary three-storied house, with a 
couple of rooms built out at the back, in a small 
street where there are a few shops ; but it is near 
Westbourne Terrace, and therefore in a region 
of good customers. The late owner has been suc- 
ceeded by a son, who seems very anxious to get 
rid of it. The price asked is seven hundred and 
fifty pounds, and I believe the taxes are under 
ten pounds. Do, dear Mr, Newton, look into the 
matter, and get it settled as soon as possible, and 
on the best terms you can.” 

“Hum ! and the furniture? Do you under- 
take that too?” 

“Of course. Don’t you see, I can do it all out 
of the money I have not been able to use. There 
is quite three thousand pounds on deposit in the 
bank. You know you wrote to me only a month 
ago about letting the money lie idle. I shall 
employ it now, for my protégée, Miss Trant, will 
be only my manager. I will pay her wages, and 
whatever profit after comes to me.” 

“ A very unknown quantity,” said the lawyer, 
dryly. “Still, the house can’t run away, and I 
suppose will always let for fifty or sixty pounds a 
year.” 

“ Fifty, I think.” 

“Then I will look into the matter. 
habitable repair ?” 

“Tt seems so. Do your best to have the pur- 
chase completed as soon as possible, dear Mr. 
Newton. I wont to start my modiste in good 
time to catch the home-coming people.” 

“Believe me, it is an unwise project,” said 
Newton, thoughtfully. 

“T know you think so, and you are right to 
counsel me according to your conscience; but as 
Iam quite determined, you must not let me go to 
a stranger for help.” 

“Very well; give me the address.” 

“Seven Malden Street, Paddington. Bell & 
Co., house agents, in Harrow Road, have it on 
their books.” 

“Good! Ill get a surveyor to see to sanitary 
arrangements, etc. Now that, as usual, you have 
conquered again and again, tell me something of 
yourself. Are you tired of the little nephews 
yet ?” 

“No, indeed. I have been happier with them 
than I dared hope to be when I was left alone 
nearly a year ago, yet-—”’ Her voice faltered and 
her soft dark eyes filled. 

“ Yes, yes,” hastily, with a man’s dread of tears; 
“vou couldn’t get over that allat once. But you 
know it is a very Quixotic business taking those 
boys; and Mrs. Ormonde is not the woman to re- 
lieve you should any difficulty arise.” 

“But when boys are well provided for there 
never can be a difficulty. Ah, Mr. Newton, what 
a wonderful magician money is! What would 
become of me without it? It is almost worth 
risking anything to get it.” 

“ Or, apparently, to get rid of it,” remarked Mr. 
Newton. “ By-the-way, that was a tremendous 
smash of Errington’s. Did you hear anything 
about him ?” 

“Yes,” rather faintly. 

“The reason I mention him is that, curiously 
enough, Ae was the man your uncle left every- 
thing to in that will he very fortunately destroyed. 
Of course I should only mention it to you; though 
now all is past and gone, it is of no importance. 
He has behaved very well. I am told he has 
turned to literature. It’s a pity he did not follow 
his profession ; but it would be rather late in the 
day for that. I think you must find these rooms 
rather stuffy and warm after the sea-breezes, for 
you are looking pale and fagged again.” 

“T feel a headache coming on,” said Katherine, 
pulling herself together. ‘I hope you will pay 
me a visit some day. I should like to show you 
my dear little Charlie. He has a great look of 
my mother, especially his eyes; they are just like 
hers.” 

“Tf you will allow me to come some Sunday—” 

“Certainly. You will sympathize with Miss 
Payne. She shares your deep-rooted distrust of 
your fellow-creatures. Yet even she has some 
faint faith in Rachel Trant.” 

“That is the best symptom about the affair I 
have yet heard of. By-the-bye, this Miss Payne 
has made you comfortable? she has been a suc- 
cessful experiment ?” 

“Very successful indeed. I quite like her, and 
respect her; but I shall not stay longer than the 
time I agreed for. I want to make a home for 
the boys and myself.” 

“What! Will Mrs. Ormonde give them up ?” 

“Not avowedly, but they will ultimately glide 
into my hands.” 

“T trust you will not regret the charge you are 
taking on yourself.” 

“I do not fear failure. These children are a 
great source of pleasure to me.” 

A few more words, a promise on Mr. Newton’s 
part to hurry matters, and Katherine, bidding him 
adieu for the present, descended to the brougham 
which she usually hired for distant expeditions. 
Ordering the coachman to stop at Howell & 
James’s, Katherine leaned back and reflected on 
the interview with Newton. No doubt he thought 
he had given her a good deal of curious informa- 
tion. If he only knew what a living lie she was! 
Her duplicity met her at every turn, and cried 
shame upon her. However, she had the pardon 
and permission of him against whom she had 
chiefly offended; that counted for much. Still, 
it was too hard a punishment that the ghost of 
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her transgression should thus cry out against her, 
and she had done her best to rectify it. She felt 
profound!y depressed. It was an effort to exe- 
cute the commissions intrusted to her by Miss 
Payne. These performed, she was leaving the 
shop, when a gentleman who was passing rapidly 
almost ran against her. He paused and raised 
his hat as if to apologize. It was Errington. 

“ Miss Liddell !” he exclaimed, a startled, pleased 
look animating his eyes. “I understood you 
were out of town. I hardly hoped to meet you 
again.” 

Katherine flushed up, and then grew white. 
“T have been out of town ever since—” Since 
what ?—that turning-point in her life when she 
confessed all to him ? 

“ And I have been in town,” rejoined Erring- 
ton. ‘It is not nearly so bad as some people 
imagine. Where are you staying?” 

“Oh, I am always with Miss Payne, in Wilton 
Street.” 

“T remember. But I am keeping you stand- 
ing. May I come and see you?” 

“Oh no; I would rather not,” cried Katherine, 
with an irresistible impulse which she regretted 
the next moment. 

“You are always frank,” said Errington, with 
a kind smile, yet in a disappointed tone. “I will 
not intrude, then. How are your nephews, and 
Mrs. Ormonde? I seem to have lost sight of ev- 
ery one, for I have become a very busy man.” 

“Yes, I know,” she returned, her color going 
and coming, her heart beating so fast she could 
hardly speak. “I must seem so rude! But I 
have read some of your papers in The Age. It 
must indeed take time and study to produce such 
articles.” 

“ And patience on the part of a young lady to 
wade through them.” 

“No; they always interest me, even when a 
little over my head. Though I do not want you 
to come and see me, I am always so glad to hear 
about you, to know you are well.” 

“Then why avoid me?” 

“How can [ help it ?”—looking at him with 
dewy eyes and quivering lips. 

“ Well, I must accept your decision. 
But I will not detain you.” 
riage door and handed her in. 

For an instant her eyes sought his with a wist- 
ful, deprecating look, then she said, “Tell him 
‘home,’ please,” and she drove off. 

The encounter unhinged her for the day. Why 
had he crossed her path, and why had she allow- 
ed herself to reject his friendly offer to come and 
see her? Yet it would have made her miserable 
to bear the quiet scrutiny of his eyes through a 
whole visit. He had evidently quite forgiven her, 
but that could not restore her self-respect or ren- 
der her less keenly alive to the silent reproach 
of his presence, And yet it was pleasant to hear 
him speak, his voice was so clear, so well mod- 
ulated, so intelligent. And how well he looked !— 
better and brighter than she had ever seen him. 
It was evident that he was not breaking his heart 
about Lady Alice. 
him up? 

Though nothing was more natural or probable 
than that they should meet when both lived in 
the same town, huge as it is, it was an immense 
surprise to Katherine, who had somehow come to 
the conclusion that they were never to set eyes 
on each other again. This impression upset her. 
She was constantly on the lookout for Errington 
wherever she drove or walked, and the compos- 
ure which she had been diligently, and with a 
sort of sad resignation to Errington’s wishes, 
building up, was replaced by a feverish, restless 
anticipation of she knew not what. 

The result was increased eagerness to see the 
completion of her dress-making scheme, and she 
made Mr. Newton’s life a burden to him till all 
was accomplished. 

In this she found a shrewd assistant in Mrs. 
Needhdm, who took up the cause furiously, and 
drove hither and thither, exhorting, entreating, 
commanding, and really bringing in customers, 
somewhat to Katherine’s surprise, as she did not 
expect much wool from so great a ery. 

Shortly before Christmas Miss Trant’s estab- 
lishment was in full working order, a couple of 
clever assistants had been engaged, and Rachel 
herself seemed to wake up to the full energy of 
her nature under the spur of responsibility. 

The affair was not brought to a conclusion, 
however, without a struggle on the part of Mr. 
Newton against Katherine’s resolution not to ap- 
pear in the matter. The house was bought in 
Rachel Trant’s name, the sale was made to her, 
and Miss Liddell’s name never appeared. New- 
ton declared it to be sheer madness; even Ber- 
tie Payne considered it unwise; but Katherine 
was immovable. 

“Tam Miss Trant’s creditor,” she said. “If 
successful, she will pay me; if not, why, she will 
give up the house tome. I have full faith in her, 
and I wish her to be perfectly unshackled in the 
undertaking. As the owner of a house she will 
more readily obtain any credit she may need.” 

“Which means,” said Mr. Newton, crossly, 
“that you will have to pay her debts if you ever 
intend to get possession of the house.” 

“Well, I have made up my mind to the risk,” 
returned Katherine, with smiling determination ; 
‘““so we will say no more about it.” 
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I wish— 
He opened the car- 


How could she have given 


The unexpected meeting with Errington haunt- 
ed Katherine for many a day, and many a night 
broken by unpleasant dreams. She was filled 
with regret for having so hastily refused his prof- 
fered visit. Yet had he come she would have 
been uneasy in his presence. She longed to see 
him again; she came home from driving or walk- 
ing each day with aching eyes and dulled heart 
because she had been disappointed in encounter- 
ing him. Yet she dreaded to meet him, and 
trembled at the idea of speaking to him. She 
was dismayed at the restless dissatisfaction of 
her own mind. Was she never to find peace? 











never to know real enjoyment in her ill-gotten 
fortune? Why was it that the image of this man 
was perpetually before her, the sound of his 
voice in her ears? Then the answer of her in- 
ner consciousness came to overwhelm her with 
shame and confusion: “‘ Because you love him 
with all the strength and fervor of a heart that 
has never frittered away its force in senseless 
flirtations or passing fancies.” This was the cli 
max of misfortune. To know that the one of all 
others she most looked up to must, in spite of his 
kind forbearance, despise her as a cheat. Surely 
it was a sufficient punishment for a delicately 
proud woman to know that she had given her 
love unasked. All that remained for her was to 
hide her deep wounds, that by stifling the new 
and vivid feelings which troubled her they would 
die out, and so leave her in a state of monoto 
nous repose. She would endeavor by all possi- 
ble means to win forgetfulness. 

When Cis came back for the Christmas holi 
days, therefore, he found his auntie ready to go 
out with Charlie and himself to cireus and pan 
tomime, Polytechnic and wax-works, to his heart’s 
content. It was not a brisk frosty Christmas, or 
she would no doubt have been with them on the 
ice, and the round of boyish dissipations called 
forth an oracular sentence from Miss Payne. 
“It’s just as well those boys are going back to 
school, Katherine. You are more foolish about 
them than you used to be, and if they staid on 
you would completely ruin them.” 

Just before the holidays were over, Mrs. Or- 
monde visited London, or rather paused in pass- 
ing through from the distinguished Christmas 
gathering to which, to her pride and satisfaction, 
she had been invited at Lady Mary Vincent’s. 
The little boys were indifferently glad to see her, 
and with the jealousy inherent in a disposition 
such as hers she was vexed at not being first 
with her own boys, yet delighted to hand over the 
care and trouble of them to any one who would 
undertake it. These mixed feelings ruffled the 
bright surface of her self-content, inflated as it 
was by her increasing social success. 

She chose to put up at a quiet hotel in Dover 
Street rather than accept Katherine’s and Miss 
Payne’s joint invitation to Wilton Street. 

“T know you will not mind, Katie dear,” she 
said, as she sat at tea (to which refreshment she 
had invited her sister-in-law), “You see if it 
were your own house, quite your own, I should 
prefer staying with you to going anywhere else. 
As it is—” 

“You are quite right to please yourself,” put 
in Katherine. 

“Yes, you are always kind and considerate. 
But, do you know, both Colonel Ormonde and I 
are very anxious you should establish yourself on 
a proper footing. selieve me, you do not take 
the social position you ought, living with an ob- 
scure old maid like Miss Payne”—this in a tone 
of strong common-sense. ‘ The proper place for 
you is with us at Castleford in the autumn and 
winter, and a house in town with us in the spring 
Then you and I might go abroad sometimes to 
gether, and leave Ormonde to his turnips and 
hunting. You would be sure to marry well— 
quite sure.” 

“But I am going to settle myself in a house of 
my own this spring,” said Katherine, smiling. 

Against this project Mrs. Ormonde exhausted 
herself in eloquent if contradictory argument ; 
but finding she made no impression, suddenly 
changed the subject. “ That is a very expensive 
school you have chosen for the boys, Katherine. 
Duke thinks it ridiculous. Sixty pounds a year 
for such a little fellow as Cis! and now Charlie 
will cost as much.” - 

“It is not cheap, certainly ; but it is, I think, 
worth the money. Cecil has improved marvel- 
lously, and Sandbourne agrees so well with them 
both.” 

‘You will do as you think best, of course. We 
have the highest regard for your opinion. But 
you must remember that what with clothes and 
travelling and—oh, and doctors !—it all comes to 
more than three hundred a year, and at Castle 
ford I could keep them for next to nothing, while 
the stingy trustees you have chosen only allow 
me four hundred and fifty.” 

“So you have only about a hundred and fifty 
eh?” 
“Then you have a 


out of the total for your personal expenses 
said Katherine, laughing. 
husband behind you.” 
“Oh, I assure you that does not count for 
much. Duke doesn’t care to spend money, and 
my having something of my own makes matters 
wonderfully smooth. I am sure you would not 
like to make any unhappiness between us.” 
“No, certainly not. I think it quite right, as 
my brother’s widow, you should have something 


for yourself as long as you live.” 

“You really have a great sense of justice, 
Katherine, I must say! Living as you do, dear, 
you can form no idea what it costs to present an 
appearance when you are in a certain set.” 

“I don’t suppose I ever shall, though I like 
nice clothes too.” 

“ And look so well in them!” added Mrs. Or 
monde, yho was always ready, when she deemed 
it necessary, to burn the incense of flattery on her 
sister-in-law’s shrine. ‘ By-the-way, that is a very 
pretty, well-made costume you have on, I think 
you are slighter than you used to be.” 

“The effect of a good fit. I wish you would 
employ my dress-maker. She is very moderate.” 

“Ts she ?” 

A short discussion of prices followed, and Mrs 
Ormonde declared she would call on Miss Trant 
that very afternoon and bespeak two dresses, for 
all she had were quite familiar to the eyes of her 
associates. 

“T suppose you have heard or seen nothing of 
De Burgh lately ?” exclaimed Mrs. Ormonde, sud- 
denly. 

“No, not for a long time.’ 

“He has been away—somewhere in Hungary, 

(Continued on page 354.) 
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(Continued from page 851.) 
hunting or shooting—and then he has been stay- 
ing with old Lord de Burgh. They used hardly 
to speak, and now he seems taken into favor. He 
is a curious sort of man, and he can be so inso- 
lent! How he will put his foot on people’s necks 
when he gets the old man’s title and wealth !” 

“Tf they let him,” said Katherine, quietly. 

“As he is in town, I thought he might have 
called on you. He Was always running down to 
that stupid place in the summer, so I—” 

“Mr. De Burgh!” said a waiter, opening the 
door with a burst. 

“ Talk of an angel !” cried Mrs, Ormonde, rising 
to receive him with a welcoming smile. ‘“ My sis- 
ter was just saying it was a long time since she 
had seen you.” 

Katherine felt annoyed at the thoughtless 
speech—if it was thoughtless. However, she 
kept a composed air, though the varying color 
which she never could regulate told De Burgh 
that she was not unmoved. 

“And probably hoped it would be longer,” he 
replied, as he shook hands with Mrs. Ormonde, 
but only bowed to Miss Liddell. 

“ Don’t answer him,” cried the former; “such 
decided fishing does not deserve success.” 

“T will not,” said Katherine, with a kind smile. 
She was too thorough a woman not to have a soft 
corner in her heart for the man who had pro- 
fessed, with so convincing an air of sincerity, to 
love her with all his heart. 

It did not, however, seem to please or displease 
him, for he sat down beside the tea-table with his 
usual unaffected ease, and addressed his conver- 
sation to Mrs. Ormonde. 

“ Just heard from Carew that you were in town, 
and I have only escaped from Pontygarvan, where 
I have been playing the dutiful kinsman to my 
immortal relative. I don’t know which is most 
to be avoided, his enmity or his liking. He is an 
amusing old cynic at times, but a born despot. 
He only let me away to prosecute a scheme that 
he has taken up, and which I have gone pretty 
deeply into myself.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Ormonde, handing 
him some tea, “ Have you turned promoter, or—” 

“ Well, I'm going to be my own promoter; time 
only will show how Pll succeed. You must both 
give me your best wishes.” 

“Tam sure I do,” said Mrs. Ormonde. 

De Burgh raised his eyes slowly to Katherine’s. 
She had not spoken. “ Don’t you wish me suc- 
No; I thought you didn’t.” 

“I wish you all possible happiness,” she said, 
in a low tone. 

“Have you quarrelled with Katherine, or of- 
fended her, that she is so implacable?” asked 
Mrs. Ormonde. 

“Neither, I hope. Now what are you doing 
in the way of amusement? Have you seen a play 
since you came up? The pantomimes are still on 
at the big theatres. But 1 want you to come and 
see Ours at the Prince of Wales on Thursday ; 
it’s very good in parts. Then if you'll sup with 
me after, at my rooms, I'll get Carew and Brere- 
ton and one or two others to meet you.” 

“It would be very nice!” exclaimed Mrs. Or- 
monde, 

“Thank you,” returned Katherine. “I am, 
strange to say, going to a party on Thursday.” 

“To a party! How extraordinary! Where, 
Katherine ?” 

“To Lady Barrington’s—a lady I knew in 
Florence, and who has invited me repeatedly.” 

“T am sure I am very glad you are coming out 
of your shell at last. Where does this Lady Bar- 
rington live ?” 

“In Lancaster Square, not far from my abode.” 

“Well, let us say Friday for Ours,” said De 
Burgh; “for I too am going to Lady Barring- 
ton’s on Thursday.” 

“ Then why did you invite us for that evening ?” 
cried Mrs, Ormonde. 

“T could have gone afterward. Lady Barring- 
ton’s gatherings are always late.” 

“ You really know every one.” 

“ Oh, not every one, Mrs. Ormonde.” 

“Then our ‘play’ is not to come off unless 
Katherine is to be of the party” —rather pettishly. 

“If you like I will take you on Thursday, and 
Miss Liddell (if she will allow me) on Friday.” 

“ What nonsense! We will all go together on 
Friday. Katie, do you think this friend of yours 
would invite me? I don’t care to mope here 
when you are out enjoying yourself.” 

“T am sure she would -be very pleased to see 


cess ? 


you. I will write and ask her for an invitation 
as soon as I go home.” Katherine rose as she 
spoke. 


“ Do, like a good girl; and I will go and inter- 
view this dress-maker of yours. Till to-morrow, 
then.” 

The little woman stood on tiptoe to kiss her 
tall sister-in-law, who left the room, followed by 
De Burgh. 

“ Haven’t I been a reasonable, well-behaved 
fellow not to have haunted or worried you all 
these months? Will you let me come and tell 
you how wise and staid and prudent I have be- 
come ?” he said, 

He spoke half in jest, but there was a wonder- 
fully appealing look in his eyes. 

“T am very glad to hear it, Mr. De Burgh. I 
hope you will go on and prosper.” 

“ And will you shut your doors against me if I 
call?” 

“No; why should I?” 

“Thanks! How heavenly it is to see you again ! 
though you don’t look quite as bright as you did 
at Sandbourne. Is this your carriage? I see 
you have not started a turn-out of your own yet.” 

“ And never shall, probably.” 

“ Not, at all events, till you have appointed your 
‘master of the horse.’ Good-by till to-morrow 
night.” 

He handed her carefully into the brougham, 
and stood looking after it as she drove away. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





AT MOUNT VERNON. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


WONDER, if the hero came 

Back to this phantasm of ours, 
This ever-vanishing point of flame, 
From that unknown and only real— 
The hero of supernal powers, 
The man a nation’s fond idear~- 
On what blest portion of his land 
This morning he would choose to stand. 


Whether where some horizon broods, 
Impenetrable and immense, 

Over the listening solitudes, 

Where sun and earth and golden weather, 
Vast plains, vast herds, vast opulence, 

The apparition build together 

Of that gift like the common air 

He gave the outcast everywhere ; 


Or whether underneath the dome 

That lifts among the clouds his fame, 
Where Liberty her lofty home 

To Justice and to Law has given, 

And where the shaft that bears his name, 
A lance of light, goes piercing heaven— 
Whether he there would pause, indeed, 
Of ‘all spots in this land he freed ? 


Ah, no! For where the river runs, 

And bells toll as the craft go by, 

Where furrows steam in the April suns, 
Where the wild hyacinths are growing, 
Where hedges of the box, breast-high, 
Send the old spice about them blowing, 
Where thrushes fill the long bright hours, 
And bees hum in the thick fruit flowers— 


There, down the fragrant alleyways 

Where once he walked in days long flown— 
Ah, scarcely has heaven itself such days— 
With dear feet then beside him falling, 
With dear eyes looking in his own, 

Dear voices in sweet distance calling— 
There, for the old earth-charm in store, 

He could not choose but stand once more! 





THE FIRST INAUGURAL BALL, 
BY ANNE RICHARDSON EARLE. 


T was an afternoon in the early spring of the 

year 1789—one of those days when the sun’s 

warm radiance is unchecked either by cloud or 
touch of recent winter in the air, 

Over the Boston Road a family coach was lum- 
bering sleepily on its way to the city of New York, 
and behind it, upon a stocky bay horse, which gal- 
lantly bore his majestic rider’s weight, rode Judge 
Jared Chester, the owner of the horse and of the 
coach, and the father of the two young ladies 
whose pretty faces were looking with eager fre- 
quency through the windows of the vehicle. 

Away on the left, beyond the new-leafed trees, 
the spires of the town were faintly to be seen, and 
at such visible promise of their long-anticipated 
goal the wondering interest of the two young 
travellers was at its height. The younger push- 
ed back the hood of her cape, and thrust her face 
far out into the balmy, earth-scented air. 

“Jonathan might drive faster if he would,” 
she said, impatiently, gazing with wide blue eyes 
toward their destination. “ How strange it will 
be to us, Mildred! I do long to be there.” 

She was a rosy, dimpled little creature, seem- 
ing with her disordered curls and flushed cheeks 
rather like a tired eager child than a young lady 
on the eve of her formal introduction to the 
world. 

Her sister Mildred, on the contrary, showed to 
the full her twenty years of life’s discipline. Hers 
was a fair, fine-cut face and dignified, well-con- 
trolled manner. Even the dust and fatigue of 
travel had but. lightly set their mark upon her. 

“The town will be strange to us, I make no 
doubt,” she said, gently. “ But have you no fear, 
Mollie, that we may also be strange to it ?—that 
we may seem ill-bred, because we have seen so 
little, and so Aunt Hobart be ashamed of us ?” 

“ Aunt Hobart ashamed of us, indeed !” was the 
scornful answer. “ And pray should not her bro- 
ther’s children be as well born as she? And if 
we have not been abroad till now, we have seen 
fine company in our father’s house. Why, then, 
should we fear?” 

Further conversation upon the subject was here 
interrupted by the voice of Judge Chester, who 
rode up to explain to them their whereabouts ; 
and as he again fell back a slight turn in the 
road brought them into a suburb of the city where 
the thickness of the trees hid the distant pros- 
pect from view, and upon either hand splendid 
mansions appeared through the shrubbery with 
various degrees of distinctness. As they passed 
further, the increasing number of other vehicles 
and pedestrians attracted their excited attention. 

“Here are other people, and there are two— 
three besides !” exclaimed Mollie, in delight ; “ and 
they come more and more. It must be market- 
day.” 

Mildred smiled doubtfully. “I do not think 
that there is a market-day in a great city,” she 
said. ‘ People have been coming like us to see 
how they will make the President, and when thir- 
ty or forty new ones come each day there must 
soon be very many.” 

“Tf John Wadleigh should ride up among them 
all,” said Mollie, “that would be the grandest 
thing! I wish that we might meet him, Mildred, 
and Mr. Barton too.” 

Mildred’s faint color heightened. “ It is forward 
in you to wish that,” she said, with some con- 
straint. 

“ But if I cannot help wishing it! and I see no 
harm. John was born our neighbor, and then he 
is so fine and handsome, and has been so much 
in the town that all must know him for a gentle- 
man. I think we should be proud to see him.” 

“But Mr. Barton,” said Mildred, hesitating. 





“Tt might be no harm to wish to see John, 
you spoke of Mr. Barton.” 

“Ah, did I?” answered Mollie, indifferently. 
“T had forgot. See, Mildred, see; a soldier! 
Quick! upon this side. Did you see how brave 
he looked? I shall love New York; I am sure 
of it.” 

Mrs. Hobart’s residence was a square brick 
structure situated well within the city, upon a cor- 
ner of two streets. Standing within its doorway, 
she presently received her travellers with busy 
hospitality. In appearance she was a white- 
haired, dignified lady of perhaps fifty years, wear- 
ing a snowy cap, kerchief, and apron, and a dark 
homespun gown, A smile of affectionate pride 
lighted her kind eyes as she beheld her nieces. 

“These should be mine, brother,” she said, 
looking admiringly upon them. “Is it not ever 
the way with the world that such as they should 
be motherless, and such as I childless ?” 

“What is, is for the best, Elizabeth,” Judge 
Chester answered, gravely. 

“And it is for the best that they are with me 
now,” she returned, the momentary shadow pass- 
ing from her face. ‘There will be grand doings 
in the town, children, and I have heard those 
speaking of your coming who will see you rightly 
placed in all. Young Wadleigh has been here. 
Brother, you may have known our neighbor Wad- 
leigh’s son at home. Ah! there are no young 
men like them that come out of Massachusetts ; 
bear that in mind, my girls.” 

The days which followed were days of enjoy- 
ment to Mildred, of enchantment to Mollie. 
From the first morning of their stay they were 
sought out by those of their aunt’s friends who 
had been notified of their arrival, and their 
beauty quickly widened the circle of their ac- 
quaintance. To Mollie the greater number of 
young men paid their court, for she was ever 
ready with her merry laugh and lively speech, 
while Mildred was more silent and difficult to 
please. 

Mildred in these days was becoming troubled 
for her sister. There was frequently that in 
Mollie’s manner which seemed to her lacking in 
becoming modesty; and although she remon- 
strated, her words brought but the briefest show 
of reform. 

At first knowing only John Wadleigh, Mollie 
accepted his attentions with her sweetest grace ; 
but thereafter, upon the appearance of his friend 
and her former acquaintance, Eliott Barton, she 
seemingly forgot John’s devotion, until, still later, 
meeting that dashing soldier Colonel Grinell, she 
turned capricious again, and decried her other 
admirers as “youths,” while enjoying the fasci- 
nation of her new conquest. 

There was much shopping and visiting during 
the days, when, being close at their aunt’s side, 
Mildred’s fears were at rest regarding her sister ; 
but at early evening Judge Chester was prone to 
seek the companionship of men of his own age 
and station, while Mrs. Hobart, tired with the 
business of the day, would rest and nap in her 
chair, and leave her nieces and their young friends 
to themselves. 

One afternoon they strolled out-of-doors through 
the city and upon the Battery, which looks out 
over the bay. There was little breeze. A rosy 
light from the departing sun came over the bur- 
nished waves, flushing the formal poplar spires 
and the new-leafed branches of the willows. At 
anchor in the harbor lay the frigates and other 
vessels awaiting the morrow, which was to wit- 
ness their triumphal splendor, while among them 
the smaller craft moved about, bearing loads of 
pleasure-seekers upon little tours of inspection, 
Ashore a great throng enjoyed the goodly night 
with beaming eyes. That glow of proud antici- 
pation, which all shared, warmed each heart tow- 
ard its country and its neighbor. It would have 
been hard to find one sour or sorrowful face. 

Among this company and of it walked Mildred 
Chester, having John Wadleigh and Eliott Barton 
upon either side. They were well-built men, 
rather above the medium height and weight, and 
being of similar taste and disposition, had become 
fast friends at college and at the law school, where 
their course was not yet complete. 

Mildred, who found little charm in new faces, 
was never so unrestrained and merry as in the 
society of her young neighbor and his friend, 
whom she had met in John’s company at her 
home. Among such numbers of strangers as she 
now daily encountered, his voice had nearly as 
welcome and familiar a sound as John’s own, 

As for Miss Mollie, she had thought neither 
for John Wadleigh nor for Barton. Through 
three days she had been faithful to Colonel Gri- 
nell—to his epaulettes, his shining buttons, his 
heavy-hilted sword—and at his side she now 
walked, dazzled and delighted with her surround- 
in 


But 


gs. 

“ And General Washington will come to-mor- 
row,” she said, with a small sigh, “and there will 
be only duty for you after that.” 

“Wherever I may be, my heart will be with 
you,” he answered, gallantly. “But may I not 
see you at the landing? Shall not you be there ?” 

“No; Aunt Hobart fears to be among so 
many. We went this morning to the stairs, and 
brought some banners for the draping; so we 
saw where it will be; and even if not sooner, we 
shall see General Washington at the ball.” 

As they came nearer to the water they stopped 
among those who looked out upon its lovely sur- 
face; behind them the gay crowd drifted by. 

“Tf one sailed away and away in a right line,” 
said Mollie, raising her arm, from which the cloak 
fell back, to point the course, “ where would he 
come at last ?” 

As she spoke she turned her head to Colonel 
Grinell, standing behind her, who, in mock anx- 
iety to know the exact direction that she would 
indicate, bent his own head that his eye might 
fall in a line with her uplifted arm and finger. 

But here John Wadleigh interposed. “You 
will catch a cold,” he said, in a voice of displea- 





sure. “ And it is time to return. 
be troubled.” 

Mollie would have objected, but in spite of this, 
and of Colonel Grinell’s pleading remonstrance, 
Mildred carried the point against her. 

Frequently before, Mollie had been able to an- 
noy the faithful John into leaving her with any 
rival whom she might be favoring; but to-night, 
ignore or quarrel with him as she would, he de- 
clined to notice her displeasure, and upon their 
arrival at Mrs. Hobart’s mansion he was still be- 
side her, 

“And where is Mildred, then ?” was Mrs. Ho- 
bart’s question. ‘“ Was not Mildred with you?” 

“She is with Mr. Barton,” Mollie answered. 
“They will be here very soon. Ah, yes, the fool- 
ish ones,” she thought, gazing wistfully from the 
window into the gathering dusk, “ they will hasten, 
though they need not.” And even as she thought, 
her sister appeared in the doorway. 

Contrary to custom, Mildred spoke very brief- 
ly to the different members of the company pre- 
sent; and then, bending over her aunt’s chair, 
asked her permission to go to her room. 

Mollie laughed. “ Mildred cannot forgive me,” 
she said, mischievously, “ because I would have 
been longer by the water. When next I walk, 
aunt, Mildred shall stay with you.” 

But Mildred did not remain to defend herself. 
A little later Mollie entered her room, and cast- 
ing her hat and cloak upon a chair, stood with 
mock meekness waiting until Mildred should turn 
and see her. 

“Are you sweet?” she asked, looking up in- 
quisitively at her sister, with her head upon one 
side. ‘“ Ah, you are laughing, and I am glad, be- 
cause I have something to show you. Some one 
has written some verses for me. See, they are 
here. I found them in the doorway.” 

Mildred glanced at the paper and started. 
“Are they surely yours?” she asked, putting a 
light hand before her sister’s eyes, “ You should 
not read them if they be not surely yours.” 

Mollie laughed and put away the hand. “They 
are in Mr. Barton’s writing,” she said, “ and they 
begin ‘To M.,’and‘M’ is for Me. Now shall I 
not read them? Listen.” 

But Mildred turned hastily away. 
will not hear them,” she said. 
for you, they cannot be for me.” 

There was a short silence, then, “ You lose lit- 
tle,” said Mollie, throwing down the paper and 
betaking herself to her toilette. “It is all about 
‘heavenly eyes’ and ‘stately mien.’ To call ie 
stately! He was more anxious to fit the verse 
than me. One must be tall and fair and silent 
to be stately, like you, Mildred. Mildred /” 

Mildred was standing at the mirror with her 
back well toward the room, but at Mollie’s alter- 
ed voice she turned slowly and faced her sister. 
Her cheeks were scarlet, her eyes were filled with 
tears. 

“You know now,” she said, in a low, steady 
voice. ‘‘The verses are mine; give them to me.” 

Mechanically Mollie took up the paper and 
placed it in her sister’s hand. Her smiles and 
dimples had fled together. ‘“ But, Mildred,” she 
said, “how could he dare write verses to you? 
He might write them to me and mean nothing, but 
not toyou. And father will not have him to mar- 
ry either of us. I heard him say to Aunt Hobart 
that he thought young Barton a wild youth, and 
though Aunt Hobart said that he was of the best 
Rhode Island families, and that youths would all 
be wild, still father would not hear.” 

But Mildred, in the face of growing difficulty, 
only seemed to gain composure. “ People often 
change with time,” she said, quietly; “ why may 
not father also?” . 


Your aunt will 


“T at least 
“Since they are 
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The great day of the landing had come and 
gone, and preparations were rapidly making for 
the still greater day of the inauguration. The 
city was alive with soldiers and sight-seers, and 
gay with flying flags and beating drums. Day 
after day Mrs. Hobart’s guests devoted to visiting 
and the enjoyment of new experiences; and so 
the week flew by. 

The perfection of spring weather adorned the 
morning of the inauguration. Very early crowds 
were abroad securing places in the churches, or 
upon the streets through which the distinguished 
company must pass. From a window upon Broad 
Street those of whom we write witnessed the cere- 
mony taking place upon the baleony of the Fed- 
eral Building, and even across the thousands of 
shifting heads below they felt the impressive dig- 
nity of that brown-clad central figure. And then 
the booming salutes, the resounding cheers, the 
flying kerchiefs—ah! what a glorious scene! 

However thoroughly Judge Chester’s daughters 
might have enjoyed themselves heretofore, the 
week succeeding the inauguration proved to them 
more filled with interest than any which had pre- 
ceded it. 

Ever since the evening when Barton’s verses 
had fallen between them the sisters had been 
more in sympathy than ever before. They spoke 
together no further upon the subject, but Mollie 
knew that Mildred avoided the possibility of 
téte-d-téte communication with her lover; and be- 
tween admiration of her sister’s discretion and 
pity for Barton’s fruitless devotion, she found lit- 
tle time to think of herself or her fancies. 

A prettier sight could not be imagined than 
was Mollie Chester on the evening of the ball, in 
her gown of filmiest, palest blue, with her little 
light brown curls and the delicate brilliancy of 
her color; but prettiest of all, perhaps, was her 
delighted pride in her sister Mildred’s white-robed 
stateliness. 

“* He will see you,” she ventured to say, as they 
were leaving their room. ‘Oh, Mildred, be kind 
to him to-night!” 

And now the evening was half danced away. 
An evening of unalloyed delight it had been to 
Mollie, for the first President of the United States 
had taken her trembling hand in his, and gold- 
lace and epaulettes were ever at her side. 
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Presently, as she closed a dance with one of 
those who had sought her oftenest through the 
evening, a second admirer pressed toward her, 
bearing a small folded paper in his hand. 

“T took this from my lazy fellow without,” he 
said to her. ‘He pretended to have had orders 
to deliver it as you were leaving, but that was, I 
knew, a trick to save himself trouble. Commend 
my honesty,” he added, gazing at her with ardent 
eyes. “It is a billet-doux—a sonnet—yet.I have 
brought it.” 

She smiled upon him brightly as she glanced at 
the paper. It was in Barton’s hand, announcing 
to her his happiness, perhaps. She had scarce- 
ly seen him during the evening, save at Mildred’s 
side, and he had learned, it might be, of her own 
intercession in his behalf. She would not read 
his words just then. But as she was about refold- 
ing the scrap her eye caught the first sentence 
written upon it. 

“ Mildred and 1 marry to-night,” she read, and 
then remained motionless, gazing at the paper, 
blind to its few further words, deaf to the sounds 
about her. 

A terrified sense of necessity for action recall- 
ed her to herself. She looked toward her aunt, 
engaged in conversation with Madame Duane; 
and her futher? Ah, she dared not! 

At last she raised her eyes to her waiting com- 
panion. All the roses were gone from her cheeks. 
“It is bad news, sir,” she managed to say to him. 
“T must see John. You remember him, do you 
not ?—John Wadleigh. I will-go with you and 
seek him.” 

From what place soever Mollie Chester might 
be, John Wadleigh was never far removed. Ina 
very few minutes they came upon him overlook- 
ing the dancers from a doorway, when, with little 
ceremony, Mollie left the side of her escorting cav- 
alier, who turned back into the room with a half- 
smile, 

“Tt’s a duel about her, or my name’s not Gri- 
nell,” he said to himself. ‘ And here’s a mess 
I've made of it! Ah, lucky John! I'd chance a 
shot from him myself for his good fortune, and 
thank him too.” 

Meanwhile poor Mollie bad parted with her 
note and her startling secret, and stood white and 
tearless before the “lucky John,” now nearly over- 
whelmed by the sudden weight of his responsibil- 
ity. Buta short distance from them was Judge 
Chester, in friendly conversation with a group of 
officers. He was a man of grave, proud manner. 
How Wbuld he receive such a shock as this ? Like 
Mollie, Wadleigh dared not inform him. It might 
kill him, or drive him to denounce his daughter 
before the whole assembly. 

“They can have been gone but a short time,” 
John said, presently. “I might overtake them if 
I knew—” 

Mollie interrupted him. Nothing could have 
helped her to preserve an outward calm as did 
the consciousness of her father’s near presence. 
Even now, in this second shock of hope, she was 
able to retain control of all but her voice and 
words, 

“You will follow them,” she said, speaking 
brokenly and rapidly, but very softly. ‘“ You 
will bring her back. Ah, John, dear Jolin, there 
is nobody like you in all the world ! 
Do not lose time.” 

“ But you—you must be taken home.” 

“No, no; they would miss Aer then. 
stay and dance.” 

“Dance? You could 
pense—” 

“T can do it. Oh, do not stay to think of me. 
Only bring her back. Promise—father is com- 
ing—promise and go.” 

He took her hand and bent over it formally. 
“ My task is easier than yours,” he said—* I prom- 
ise.” Then he turned away and left her. 

Only once he looked back, and amid the glit- 
ter of brilliant lights and gay costumes he saw 
Judge Chester present his friends to his daughter. 
He saw her slender blue-robed figure courtesy 
deeply once, again, and again, and the sparkle 
of the light upon his tears blinded him, “I have 
loved her though I have never known her,” he 
thought, as he hurried away. 

Without, in the cool half-darkness of the street, 
he forgot all but the desire to accomplish the mis- 
sion upon which she had senthim. Relieved from 
his first anxiety by the recollection that there was 
but one road which the fugitives would be likely 
to take, he set himself to inquire among the crowd 
of idlers and gossiping servants who hung about 
the door where a good horse was to be had for 
hire; and singling out a man whose knowledge 
best suited his need, he bribed and urged him to 
the utmost haste. 

“Ride me the horse here,” he said; “I will 
stay by your coach, I have but a pound or two 
about me, but only bring the right beast, and 
quickly, and you shall have the money twice over 
to-morrow.” 

Not above a half-hour thereafter Wadleigh 
found himself clattering over the cobble pave- 
ment of Broadway toward the country. Although 
the day had been fair and clear, the sky had be- 
come overcast since the evening. It was very 
dark, and a chill damp breeze was rising; but 
he, well wrapped in the folds of his cloak, and 
having for the present only to follow the straight 
street before him, paid no heed to his surround- 
ings, but set himself to think over the task which 
he had undertaken, 

In their every relation Barton had been his own 
loyal friend and supporter, ever showing himself 
a gentleman’s son even in his wildest youthful 
pranks, and scorning a mean or dishonest act. 
What, then, had come to him to-night ? and what 
had come to Mildred, to so far-forget the dignified 
reserve which had ever been her own? And 
what had come to Mollie, able to take upon her 
childish self that dignity which Mildred had for- 
gotten, and to display a heroism dazzling to re- 
member? And then, great Heaven! what had 
come to him, Wadleigh, who with no single past 


Go—go now. 


I will 


not do it. The sus- 





grudge must hound this dearest friend perhaps 
to his death? His brain fairly reeled under the 
realizing sense of his position. 

“ He’s no scoundrel; I’!] swear it,” he muttered, 
urging on his horse. “ But he shall not injure 
her people so—he shall not.” Yet he knew that 
his was a desperate errand, and grimly sought 
the pistols in the holsters as he hurried on. 

He was leaving the city now, and the road was 
no longer paved. At the gates of some of the 
residences lanterns were hung, showing that the 
people living there were still abroad; but save 
for these occasional glimmers all was darkness. 
Even where the street branched he did not tarry 
to make choice, but turned across into the Bow- 
ery Lane, and so straight out on to the high-road. 

At length, after a further half-hour of hard rid- 
ing, he reined in his horse. There was a house 
without inclosure a little way in advance of him. 
If it were an inn, as its lights seemed to indicate, 
he might hear news; at least he would inquire. 
But as he rode up the short approach he saw 
with increased excitement that there was a coach 
standing before the door, and without drawing 
nearer, turned across the turf toward the side 
veranda, where, after transferring the pistols from 
their holsters to his pockets, he dismounted, and 
threw the bridle of his horse about a slender tree. 
Then, with a final summoning of all his tact and 
coolness, he moved past the heavily curtained side 
windows toward the corner of the house. 

Cloaked as he was and in the shadow, he could 
see with slight danger of being seen. The coach 
which stood before the broad door-stone was ready 
for departure, and even as Wadleigh paused a 
man mounted its driver’s seat, while from the 
house a second figure of heavy build and without 
a coat—evidently the innkeeper—appeared, and 
spoke with him. Wadleigh would have given his 
right hand to be able to hear their words, but a 
small dog which had followed the stout man ran 
barking up and down, aware of the ‘stranger in 
the shadow, yet afraid to approach him. 

In the same breath Wadleigh was cursing the 
animal’s noise and blessing its fears, when in the 
light of the doorway a third man appeared, cloak- 
ed like any traveller, and bearing a heavy wrap 
upon his arm. As he turned his face upward 
toward the driver the light fell full behind the 
profile. Wadleigh knew it. It was Barton’s. 

At the sight of his friend, strong and deter- 
mined as he knew him to be, Wadleigh felt his 
own disadvantage almost with despair. He had 
come too late to gain the landlord’s ear, even if 
his promises and penniless condition could have 
prevailed over the ready money of the other side ; 
he could not shoot his friend from ambush ; there 
was nothing for it but to present himself when 
the last minute should arrive, and obtain a hear- 
ing or die. 

After a word or two with the men at the door, 
Barton turned again within, and presently reap- 
peared, with slow steps, leading a lady, whom he 


| carefully placed within the coach, after which he 








once more entered the house, followed by the 
landlord. 

Like a flash Wadleigh’s resolve was taken. It 
was a race between himself and Barton now. He 
strode along the veranda, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left, and boldly closed the car- 
riage door. Then he thrust a pistol in the face 
of the astounded coachman and pulled himself on 
to the floor of the box seat. 

“ Drive to the city,” he said, holding the pistol’s 
muzzle to the man’s head. “ Drive, you wretch, 
or Tl fire!” 


The guests at the ball wére beginning to take 
their departure, following the example of their 
President, who had been among the first to leave. 
Twice Mrs. Hobart had reminded her younger 
niece of the lateness of the hour, and urged upon 
her the necessity of saying farewell to her part- 
ners, but twice Mollie had begged a short reprieve. 
Toher relief, Mrs. Hobart had not noticed Mildred’s 
absence. Seeing one of her charges always near, 
she apparently failed to remember that it was 
always the same one, and time rushed by in the 
excitement of gossips and the dance until the hour 
of midnight was long gone by. 

With ever fainter hope Mollie’s tired eyes sought 
among the guests who yet remained for the ap- 
pearance of her returning knight. Colonel Gri- 
nell, who imagined that he knew her trouble, had 
through the past hours been generosity itself in 
his efforts to spare her the annoyance of observ- 
ing partners, and relieve her from the constant 
necessity for exertion. Suddenly, as he still stood 
beside her, she saw her father hastily approaching, 
with a troubled face and most determined air. 
The end had come, then. From his decision there 
would be no appeal. 

“ Come, come, Mollie, child,” he said; “do you 
think of no one but yourself? Your sister is 
below, ill with weariness, and you would stay here 
dancing till the morning. Colonel Grinell, will 
you lead my daughter? I will speak to her aunt.” 

After that Mollie knew nothing more until she 
felt the rush of the damp night wind upon her 
face and heard John Wadleigh’s voice murmur- 
ing hasty words in her ear. She opened her eyes 
as they placed her in the carriage. That was 
Mildred’s white dress which brushed her knee; 
Mildred’s hand which she covered with her own; 
Mildred’s shoulder against which her head was 
leaning. She was too weak and happy to care 
for anything beyond. 

“And to be wearied out with pleasuring!” 
laughed Mrs. Hobart, as they drove away. “ Young 
things like you! Oh, fie, fie! Look at me, three 
times your age, and able, if need be, to have all 
over again. Ah, constitutions aren’t what they 
were, brother, when we were young.” 

But Mrs. Hobart’s jesting wonder gave place 
to keenest anxiety upon the following day. For 
Mildred appeared in the morning so white and 
cold and silent that her father ordered her to her 
room again, and sent her a strengthening tonic, 
while Mollie, heavy-eyed and forlorn, would have 














neither rest nor tonic for herself, but sat by her 
sister’s side, and thought and spoke only of her. 

Over the stairs and over them again Mrs. Ho- 
bart flew with drops and cordials or anxious in- 
quiry, while below in the drawing-room Judge 
Chester received visits from the two most persist- 
ent of the half-dozen callers who applied them- 
selves to the distracted knocker for admittance. 

By little and little the problem resolved itself 
aright. John Wadleigh learned that he had 
gained the admiring confidence of the girl he 
loved, to an extent which nothing could shake; 
and her father’s ready sanction and the pleased 
congratulations of her aunt and sister confirmed 
his happiness and hers. 

By John’s advice Barton was for a time allowed 
to believe that Mildred had by her own act re- 
turned to her father’s care, and it was not until 
Judge Chester, finding the young man of suffi- 
cient importance to his daughter’s happiness, had 
investigated his suspected past and approved his 
suit, that Mildred made known to him the story 
as it was, conjuring him to think how much hap- 
pier they must be now than if they had carried 
out the mad impulse which had overwhelmed 
them both. 

Thus it happened that, taming his first wrath 
for Mildred’s sake, Barton came to reflect upon 
the story as if it had been another man’s adven- 
ture; and that, wishing to have the mysterious 
places made clear, he was led to ask John him- 
self regarding them. And John, with honest 
charging of all to befriending chance, told how 
he had watched at the corner of the house, and 
how, after seizing the coach, he had terrified the 


man who drove into taking a roundabout way to | 


avoid pursuit. How he had arrived at his start- 
ing point to find Mildred unconscious with fright, 
and had come full upon her father as he was 
carrying her to her coach. And further he spoke 
of the straits he had been in by reason of his 
penniless condition, which was amusing, being 
past, and of his pursuit of the hired horse, which 
had slipped its tether and wandered miles away. 

“And you cursed me for a fine scoundrel 
through it all,” said Barton, with a half-laugh ; 
“and you were right enough. I was led to be- 
lieve that Judge Chester would not give me his 
daughter for the asking, so I would have taken 
her without. It has the sound of a scoundrel’s 
trick ; yet, since I love her well enough to for- 
give you,I will not own the name even now. 
There’s my hand, Wadleigh, and thwart me again 
if you can.” 

“Before we are off the subject,” said Wad- 
leigh, grasping the hand frankly, “tell me why 
in Heaven’s name you turned back into the tav- 
ern that night at the last.” 

Barton thought for an instant, and then break- 
ing again into a laugh, thrust his hand deep down 
into the pocket of his coat, and produced a small 
silver flask of French workmanship, which John 
himself had given him. 

“Luck was with you, Wadleigh,” he said, still 
laughing. “I turned back for this.” 


As for Mollie Chester, she learned the meaning 
of life itself through her sufferings at the First 
Inaugural Ball. 





NEW SPRING GOWNS. 
See illustrations on page 357. 

NDIA silks and foulards of delicate coloring are 

chosen for afternoon gowns for spring and sum 
mer in the varied climates where this will meet 
the eyes of Bazar readers. A Paris model for 
a visiting gown of Chartreuse green India silk 
is illustrated in the first figure of our sketches, 
The flowers of the design are of rose and darker 
green shades, and the garniture is écru embroid- 
ered muslin and black moiré. The round straight 
skirt is very full, and is mounted in closely set 
gathers on the bodice. Two wide revers of em- 
broidery descend on the right of the skirt, with 
large black moiré bows between them. The 
French waist, slightly elongated in front and 
back opens in two gathered sides on the shoul- 
ders and at the end over a plastron of embroid- 
ered muslin, The sleeves also open at the top 
on an embroidered muslin puff that gives them 
the mutton-leg shape, and are trimmed below with 
revers of embroidery and black moiré bows ; sim- 
ilar bows trim the shoulders and collar. The 


back, of the corsage is gathered and very slightly | 


pointed. The capote worn with this gown is of 
black tulle, trimmed with rose and green ribbons. 
Parasol of cream lace over green silk. Green 
silk stockings with low patent-leather shoes. 
The Greek gown, of which two views are given, 
is a modern adaptation of the classic designs re- 
vived by Josephine when the First Empire was in 
the height of its splendor. The front of the bodice 
is nearly covered by a breadth of rich brocade 
loosely drawn up on each shoulder like the dra- 
pery of a Greek tunic, but instead of falling low 
in statuesque folds it encircles the waist and 
assumes the fashion of the sashes of to-day. The 
skirt hangs in unbroken lines from the waist 
down, except where it is lightly caught up in clas- 
sic draping on the left hip, and is trimmed around 
the bottom with a fringe of very fluffy silk and 
an insertion of silk net. Thin white wool erépons 
are chosen for these gowns over a fitted bodice and 
foundation skirt of rose, yellow, or mauve silk. 
Magnificent brocades with Empire designs of flo- 
ral scrolls and laurel leaves with bordered ends 
are draped over white gowns in shades of gray, 
mignonette, yellow, or rose, harmonizing with the 
color of the under-dress often by contrast with it, 
a white gown over pink silk with mignonette 
green brocade being one of Worth’s arrange- 
ments, while another all white and gold has yel- 
low India silk for the drapery, and a Greek fret 
border wrought in yellow silk on the skirt. The 
back of the bodice is round in the neck, and is 
laid thence in pleats to the waist line; folds of 
the crépon drape the neck in the back and in 











front above the brocade. The bodice is fastened 
in front under the silk drapery, and the crépon 
skirt of three double-width breadths is gathered 
and sewed to the end of the waist. The full 
sleeves reach below the elbows, and are puffed 
high on the shoulders. : 

The unique tea gown represented in two figures 
below owes its inspiration to the graceful designs 
with flowing lines worn during the First Empire. 
The special feature of this gown is its empiéce- 
ment, or yoke and girdle in one piece of appliqué 
embroider on net, crossing the shoulders and 
curving down behind the arms to cross the front 
as a broad waistband ; this band may be made to 
give the desired short-waisted appearance ; and 
by this piece alone is the gown shaped, its five 
straight breadtns being gathered to the yoke, 
falling thence to the foot, and interrupted only 
where the girdle is inserted. Lovers of Watteau 
gowns will welcome the long flowing back be 
ginning in the high inverted V of the yoke in 
full gathers, instead of being flatly pleated in 
double folds. The gown from which the illus- 
tration is made is of supple half-transparent 
crépe de Chine in wide stripes, its whiteness 
toned by a lining of yellow Marselline silk. The 
embroidery in large bold designs is of the erape 
applied to fish net, the edges outlined with thick 
cord in a most effective way. The full sleeves 
have high frills on the shoulders, and embroider- 
ed cuffs held by a bow of ombré yellow ribbon. 
Three bows of the ribbon are set closely together 
on the yoke and three on the girdle. The neck 
is pointed in front and back, but has above it a 
collar of the yellow ribbon fastened by a bow on 
the left side. A veining of silk threads is in- 


serted above the hem. Similar gowns are made 


| of the pretty foulards and India silks now sold 


so inexpensively, with light pink, blue, cream, or 
green grounds trimmed with ribbon instead of 
embroidery, black moiré or velvet ribbons giving 
character to the palest silks. The ribbon girdle 
begins in a point just below the back of a turned- 
over collar, then curves down under the arms, 
and is tied under the bust, making a very short 
Empire waist. The fulness may be shirred in a 
round yoke next the collar. Gathered lace is turn- 
ed down around the neck, and falls as a jabot to 
the foot in front. White lawn gowns are made 
in the same fashion, and trimmed with old-rose, 
coquelicot, or turquoise blue ribbons. 

A second gown of India silk, shown in the 
last illustration, is of pink and white stripes, 
trimmed with black velvet ribbons that bring out 
its delicate tints, its rose pink being that of a 
newly blown rose instead of the deeper shades 
lately worn. White mousseline de soie embroid- 
ered in disks and scallops is combined with this 
silk, forming a panel in the front and back of 
the skirt, and the plastron on the bodice. The 
round waist is draped bias from the sides, and 
its novel feature is the single Directoire revers, 
which falls double of the silk, showing its sel- 
vages. The embroidery forms a V in the back, 
and the silk is also bias there. The full sleeves 
have stripes passing around the arm, and a deep 
cuff with velvet bow. The front of the skirt has 
arevers similar to that on the waist, the sides 
fall in large loose pleats, and the back has a jabot 
of silk, showing selvages, down each side of the 
embroidered panel. 

These illustrations are from designs furnished 
us by the courtesy of Madame Barnes. 





HOUSE-CLEANING. 
NX men out of ten look upon the annual 
a 


inundation of brooms and pails and dust- 
ers and general chaos, known as spring house- 
cleaning, as a useless sacrifice of time and la- 
bor and comfort to the Moloch of old-time cus- 
toms; nor are they always so far wrong as we 
women, on first thought, believe them to be. 
For apparently clean walls and wood-work are the 
only permanent result of all this strain and ag- 
ony; if, indeed, we can eall it permanent when, 
like the process of dish-washing, they are clean 
only so long as they remain unsullied. But 
the chief trouble and annoyance entailed by 
house-cleaning does not lie in this legitimate 
work; stout arms can be hired at moderate cost, 
and with the aid of sponges, hot water softened 
by soda or borax or ammonia, and the judicious 
application of time-honored elbow-grease, the 
task is comparatively easy to accomplish, 
Generally speaking, the energetic and self-for- 
getting housewife makes her first mistake in 
thinking that everything from garret to cellar 
must be dragged out, dusted, and returned to its 
place (which in the mean time must be made clean 
and ready to receive it) within the limited time 
she has set for her house-cleaning. 





Hurry, scur- 
ry, dusting, and scouring are the general orders 
for the day, and every other duty must be neglect- 
ed until this task has been completed. 

When carpets must be lifted and sent away to 
be shaken clear of their accumulated dust, it is, 
of course, advantageous to finish this part of the 
work in a short time; this naturally entails much 
concentrated labor and a large amount of sweep- 
ing, dusting, and scrubbing. This task had best 
be undertaken immediately before the washing 
down of the walls, ete., and it can be finished with 
in two or three days; one need but remember 
that two pairs of arms for one day cost no more 
than one pair for two days, while the work is done 
twice as quickly. 

But the difficulties and general discomfort 
reach their climax when nearly all the closets and 
drawers are simultaneously emptied of their con- 
tents, and when floors and chairs are so littered 
with their hoarded stuff that one can neither sit 
nor move about. And what are these precious 
things? Garments miscellaneously thrown to- 
gether, boxes whole and boxes broken, broken- 
ribbed umbrellas, travelling bags in various 
stages of dusty collapse—in a word, the accumu- 
lation of the past year—no, not year, but years, 
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MANTLE For Experty Lapy. 
Front.—| For Back, see 
Page 349.] 

For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, VILL, Figs. 61-67. 


For has it not been the custom, 
scarcely ever honored in the 
breach, to return boxes and bun- 
dies unopened to the shelves 
from whence they came? Here, 
then, is one of the causes of the 
general discomfort, and one which 
attacking only one closet or set of 
drawers at a time would greatly 
relieve. A systematic weeding 
out of their contents would less- 
en the constant demand for more 
closets, more chiffonniéres, and 
more wardrobes ; and at the same 
time necessary garments would 
lose their faculty ef disappearing 
mysteriously, to be recovered 
only at the next annual over- 
hauling, often in a state preclud- 
ing further utility; and what is 
equally important, moths would 
no longer find such convenient 
resting-places that they are able 
to execute their expensive work 
equally as well in winter as in 
summer. 

Where is the use of saving 
all this trash—for it deserves no 
better name—from year to year ? 
Why not clear out everything 
which has no intrinsic value, and 
which cannot be of immediate 
use, and thereby provide proper 
receptacles and sufficient accom- 
modation for those things which 
deserve future resurrection ? 
How often have we heard the ex- 
pression “ moving is a good thing 
once in a while; at least one gets 
rid of one’s old stuff that has been 
years accumulating.” 

Yet this “old stuff’’ is just 
what crowds our closets, piles our 
shelves ceiling high, and fills our 
wardrobes to bursting; worst of 
all, it affords the best of breeding 
and nesting places to moths and 
mice. 

Note the steps attendant upon 
the customary manner of “ clean- 
ing” acloset. Maid and mistress 
rapidly remove everything from 
its place ; while the latter assorts 
garments according to their sea- 
sonable qualifications (one pile to 
be returned, the other to be cam- 
phored away), and dusts boxes 
and bundles, the former proceeds 
to clean the shelves. 

Let us meanwhile lift the cover 
of one of these boxes ere it be re- 
turned, all uninspected, to its 
shelf. What does it contain? 
Nothing but old artificial flowers, 
so jumbled together that one is 
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gled in a maze of kinky wires. Why, for exam- 
ple, has this particular box been savel? What 
can ever be done with these faded and crushed 
affairs, once resplendent upon feminine head- 
gear? Yet that box occupied a full third of an 
important shelf. How much more advisable to 
throw the rubbish away, and to set in its place 
yonder leather travelling-bag, still in good condi- 
tion, although it has for months been crowded 
into a corner at the back of the closet floor to- 
gether with discarded boots! This in turn can be 
made to safely hold the smaller items of vacation 
paraphernalia, such as field-glasses, tennis caps 
and shoes, bathing suits, etc., which now occupy 
valuable space in crowded bureau drawers. 

Economy is highly desirable, but where space 
is not unlimited it is foolish to save a thing of no 
intrinsic value, and which a trifling outlay could 
at any time replace. People do this for years 
on the mere chance of future use. Three-quar- 
ters of the annoyance caused by over-crowded 
closets is due to non-inspection of the bundles 
and boxes which yearly increase in number. 
No matter how great the possibilities may have 
been when you laid aside the crumpled ribbon, 
the worn-out parasol, or that bit of cast-off 
passementerie, a glance at them six months 
or a year later shows a decided shrinkage in 
value. If these things must be saved, place 
them in bags duly labelled as to contents, and 
suspend them from hooks fastened into the un- 
der side of a shelf in the store-room; here they 
can be easily obtained when wanted, are kept free 
from dust, and occupy no valuable space ; on the 
other hand, the space thus gained can be so ju- 
diciously utilized that for once the masculine el- 
ement of the household will have good cause to 
praise instead of to condemn the annual up- 
heaval., 

Closets should always have painted instead of 
kalsomined walls. There is no reason why this 
painting cannot be done by the hands of either 
the maid or the mistress, for no great skill is de- 
manded. Painters are high-priced workmen, and 
at this season of the year in such demand that a 
job as small as this one is apt to be refused. 
Any paint-shop will loan you a pot of ready-mix- 
ed paint and a brush, and upon their return you 
are charged only for the paint used, usually a very 
small sum, never reaching above a dollar. 

Screw-hooks fastened into the under side of the 
lowest shelf in a hanging closet greatly relieve the 
crowded condition of the rows of hooks which run 
around the side walls, and by the use of coat- 
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House Jacket.—Front. 
[For Back, see Page 349.] 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VII., Figs. 51-60, 


hangers masculine garments are 
held in good shape even when 
hanging three on one nail. An- 
other shelf (any board cut to fit 
will answer) may be laid across 
the surbases, and can then be 
utilized to store extra pillows 
which may be required at night, 
or as a good resting- place for 
shoes and overshoes. 

One or two hooks screwed to 
the inner side of the door will 
support a bag for slippers, for 
soiled linen, for umbrellas and 
walking-sticks, or other similar 
articles. 

Closet oil-cloth, at once durable 
and of attractive appearance, may 





be tacked to the shelves so as to 
leave the scalloped edge hanging 
down; or full-size covers may be 
made of ticking or of unbleached 
muslin, trimmed with an _ over- 
hanging edge of Hamburg em- 
broidery of an open pattern, or of 
heavy lace. Those boxes and 
bundles which must be placed 
upon them may, for convenience’ 
sake, be labelled at the forward 
end with a description of the 
contents, 

Drawers containing linen or 
under-wear may be fitted with a 
thinly wadded mat of cheese-cloth 
slightly scented with pot-pourri, 
sachet powder, or the dried petals 
of any favorite flower. 

Small articles like handker- 
chiefs, gloves, collars and cuffs, 
neckties, etc., may rest in sepa- 
rate pasteboard boxes of conven- 
ient size, and be placed next to 
each other in the bureau drawer ; 
arranged in this way they are not 
shaken about by the sudden open- 
ing or closing of the drawer, and 
if the boxes are left uncovered, 
any article may be found at a mo- 
ment’s notice, even in the dark. 
These boxes may be left as they 
are, or they can be trimmed and 
lined, according to taste. 

Where cupboards and closets 
are plentiful, it is a good plan to 
reserve one for garments await- 
ing repairs, and for other sew- 
ing which, though necessary and 
useful, by no means adds to the 
neat appearance of the sewing 
basket. In lieu of this conven- 
ient cupboard, your grocer will 
supply you with an empty cham- 
pagne basket ; this, decorated with 
flounces of cottage drapery over 
gay muslin, or of cheap cretonne, 
is at once an ornamental and sat- 











at first conscious only of a mass 


Fig. 1.—Costume wirn Pieatep Skirt. Fig. 2.—Casumere Dress. isfactory receptacle for a goodly 
of red and yellow and green tan- 


For description see Supplement. For pattern and description sec Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-13, pile of garments. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mes. Winstow'’s Soornine Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 2 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocos. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
|}} valids as well as for persons in health, 
















Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


THE AGONIES OF 
LUMBAGO. 


W.S. Phillips, East River Na- 
tional Bank, New York, writes: 


“It gives me great pleasure to add my testi- 
mony in favor of your valuable Plasters. Last 
October I had a very severe attack of Lumbago 
and suffered untold agony; could not turn in bed 
or get in any position without assistance, and 
with pains almost unbearable. The folks sug- 
gested ALLCOCK’s PoROUS PLASTERS. As soon 
as possible I had one applied to the small of my 
back, and to my great surprise I experienced 
almost instant relief. I continued wearing it 
until entirely cured, and am happy to say that I 
have not had the slightest symptoms of Lumbago 
since. They are a wonderful and valuable 
Plaster for Lumbago, and I take much pleasure 
in recommending them.” 


Beware of imitations and do 
not be deceived by misrepresenta- 
tion. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, 
and let no explanation or solic- 
itation induce you to accept a 
substitute. 


LL. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., 


Near 6th Ave., New York, 


SKELETON WAVES or BANGS, patented 
November 15, 1887; feather-light, life-like, and beanti- 
ful ; requires no dressing ; do notriportear. SKEL= 
ETON WIGS AND TOUPEES made of beau- 
tiful, wavy hair. "EW SWITCHES are unequalled 
for price aud beauty. Immense assortment of gray 
and white hair. 

HAIR - CUTTING, curling, shampooing, and 
dyeing on the premises by the best French artists. 

EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
C. B. or Cocoanut Balm, for the complexion, is cre- 
ating a great sensation throughout the world. $1.00 
per bottle. EXTRACT of TURKISH ROSE 
LEAVES, indelible tint, for the face and lips. Fine 
as the biush of the rose. 1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

Genuine AUBURNINE for turning Gray or 
Bleached and Faded Hair to that Beautiful Golden 
Auburn. Will not rub off. Price, $2.00 per bottle. 
Positively not injurious. 

ONLY ORIGINAL ana celebrated Veloutine 
Face Powder; highest medals awarded. 50c. and 
$1.00 per box. For sale everywhere. Send for new 
Spring Catalogue. 


KNABE | 


PIANOFORTES. 


Fifty Years Before the Public. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmansii, and Durability, 


WILLIAM cnane & CO. 
BALTIMORE: EW YORK: 
22 & 24 EK. Baltimore St. ana Fifth Avenue. 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 
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Hair 


Packer’s Tar Soap used as a Shampoo will work 
wonders in curing Dandruff and liching, and pre- 
venting Baldness. For improving 


THE COMPLEXION 


and keeping the skin smooth, soft, and healthful, it 
is invaluable. 25 cents. Druggixts. For sample, 
mention ** Harper's Bazar,” and send 4 cents, stamps 
(or 46 cake 10 cents), to 


THE PACKER MFG.CO,,100 Fulton St, Wt, 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

Royat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., 


SCOTT'S 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of both being largely increased. 


A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children. 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anemia and Debility. 

For Coughs, Colds & Threat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this palatable E 


SOLD | BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 




















ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH, 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


(Crosse & Blackwell’ 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made irom English Fresh ruts 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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WON 


COLD & SILVER MEDALS 
Championship of the World, 


At Toronto, in open contest, Aug. 13, 1888. 


151 WORDS PER MINUTE, WITHOUT AN ERROR. 


The above is an authentic record made by Mr. Frank E. McGurrin, at Detroit, on January 21, 1889, on a 
memorized sentence, thins BEATING ALL PREVIOUS BECORDS of correct work by 30 words 


per minnte, and placing the “ Remington 
of certified work furnished on application. 


» still further beyond reach of competition. 


Photographic copies 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 aaadaaa N. Y. 





CROFT & ALLEN'S 


BREAKFAST PHILADELPHIA. 


C 0 C OA ne 3 
Sold by first-class 
e here 
Atrial sample free 
on request, 








COMPLEXION. POWDER 


pant fine. When fom tre Meme will not rub off, 

and Ye invisible. All druggis 

mailed direct, nostage 
x box. White, pink and brunette sh: 

ae I this paper, will send with order for powder 

a trial bottle of the — uisite perfume, “ Hiawatha.” 

EF. |, Perfumer, New York and Cincinnati, oO. 


e free, securely packed, 


Redfern 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


ORIGINAL 
IDEAS 


AND 


PERFECT 
FIT. 








Washing Gowns from $65. 

Cloth Gowns from $95. 

STEAMER and 
TRAVELLING WEAR. 


Ladies diiiains é ordering, and un- 
able to visit New York, can have sketches 
and samples forwarded free by mail— 
perfect fit guaranteed. 


= Meotern 


210 Fifth Ave., N 


~ BARBOUR’ “a 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


Ever wind Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Buttou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK, 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the » Country. 











BICYCLES «2.2 ERY SL 
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(PORE, AEG. ©. 


{Boston - NEWYORK CHICAGO 


ED ORA DressSuietos 














SMANUFA opy 2% ARETHE BEST Wort. 


J 5. HERINKMANN & CO. BALTIMORE.MO ‘i’ SAMPLE PAIR 30€ 





ADIES—Send for nicely polished urting-tonge: ~ 
mail, 50 cents. A. E. FI LMORE, Zanesville, O. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Mile. GOLDSCHMIDT’S CREME D’ELEGANCE. 


A preparation long and snecessfully used by French 
and English ladies to develop the bust, producing 
a permanently healthy, firm, and fall bosom, Suc- 
cess guaranteed. Correspondence confidential. Order 
from Druggist or mailed direct, securely sealed, for $2, 





M. F. CLARKE, Sole Agent for the U.S. 
Wholesale Depot, 266 Greenwich Street, New York, 
{ Sealed Circulars Free. 
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A SEASONABLE FABRIC. 


This refers to a Wash Silk, 
one that can be washed 
without the least injury to 
the fabric, either in appear- 
ance or color. 

The lack of just such a 
material has long been felt, 
and its introduction will 
undoubtedly be received 
with satisfaction. 

The Wash Silk is light in 
texture, tasteful in design 
and coloring, and very 
durable, being thus emi- 
nently adapted for Spring 
and Summer Wear. 

We are showing exclusive 
styles. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and I1th St, 
New York. 





BEST FITTING CORSET Hic 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 


MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.-412 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


WORLD 





Noenld 
Constable Ko Co 
SILK FABRICS. 


PRINTED CREPE DE CHINE, 
Broche Crepes, 
GAZES, GRENADINES, 


for Evening Wear. 


ARMURE & BROCADED STYLES, 


for Carriage and Reception Dress, 


ARMURE RAYE for SKIRTINGS, 


Droadway KH 19th dt. 


NEW YORK. 


MS°N DE VERTUS SEURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 
ro™ , ry 
STAYS, BELTS 
In view of the Exhibition the firm ‘*de Vertus” has 
created models of an absolute new character as form 
and stuff. It begs to invite its American customers 
to come e and look at these novelties. 


BLACK SILKS 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 

} Best Makes and Fast Colors. Send for samples to 
WM. ROBERTS, 21 Lispenard Street, New York. 

Any length over 10 yards forwarded C. 0. D. 


SHOPPIN In New York of all kinds 


by a lady of experience, 
| good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Address 














: 3 FOR 
Little Girls and Boys, 


AND 
REEFERS, JACKETS, 
GRETOHEN OOATS, NEWMARKETS, 


SCHOOL SUITS, DRESS SUITS, 
WHITE SUITS, ETC., 
Of every description for GIRLS OF 
ANY SIZE, 
At exceptionally low prices. 


4.0F 


ene 200, 
© new YorK”* 


Sixth Avenue & 20th Street. 


DRY GOODS FO" NEW vor 


Mail Orders promptly and 1 
wasehile filled. LOWEST PRICES, 
French Wool Dress Goods in Black 
and Colors, Scotch Ginghams, Linen 


Lawns, Challies, French Sateens, &c., 
at very attractive prices. 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 
M0, & 2 West 234 Sty Me Cth 








MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. | M 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Ssrtsshetis 
- DE tCKER, 825 Broadway, New’ York 





MADAME ROWLEY'S TOILET MASK 


TOILET M ASK The following are the claims made for Madame Rowley’s 
Toilet Mask, and the grounds on which it i 
recommended to ladies for Beautifying, a OR 


OR a 


FACE GLOVE. 


First—The Mask is Soft and Flexible 
Easily Applied and Worn witho 
convenience. 

Second—lIt is durable, 
but holds its original mask shape. 


Third—It has been Analyzed by Emi- 
nent Scientists and Chemical 
Experts, and 
fectly Pure and Harmless. 


pronounced Per- 


Fourth—With ordinary care the Mask 
will last for years, and its VAL- 
UABLE PROPERTIES Never 
Become Impaired. 


Fifth—The Mask is protected by letters 
patent, and is the only Genuine 
article of the kind. 


Sixth—It is Recommended by Eminent 
Physicians and Scientific Men 
as a SUBSTITUTE FOR INJU- 
RIOUS COSMETICS. 


and does not dissolve or come asunder, 


Bleaching, and Preserving 
the Complexion: 


in form, and can be 


sired. 


TOILET MASK 





FACE GLOVE. 





| Eighth—Its use cannot be detected by the closest scrutiny, 
ut Discomfort or In- | and it may 


be worn with perfect privacy, if de- 


Ninth—The Mask is sold at a moderate price, and is to be 


PURCHASED BUT ONCE. 





The Toilet Mask (or Face Glove) in position to 
the face. 


TO BE WORN THREE TIMES IN THE WEEK 


Tenth—Hundreds of dollars uselessly ex- 
pended for cosmetics, lotions, and 
like preparations, may be saved its 
possessor. 


Eleventh—Ladies in every section of the 
country are using the Mask with 
gratifying results. 


Twelith—It is safe, simple, cleanly, and 
effective for beautifying purposes, 
and never injures the most delicate 
skin. 


Thirteenth—While it is intended that 
the Mask should be Worn During 
Sleep, it may be applied WITH 
EQUALLY GOOD RESULTS at 
any time to suit the convenience 
of the wearer. 


Seventh—The Mask is a Natural Beautifier, for Bleaching | Fourteenth—The Mask has received the testimony of well- 


and Preserving the Skin and Removing Complexional 


Imperfections. 


every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish from the skin, leaving it soft, clear, brilliant, and beautiful. 


known society and professional ladies, who proclaim it to 
be the greatest discovery for beautifying purposes ever 


vouchsafed to womankind. 
COMPLEXION BLEMISHES 
May be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only be removed permanently by the Toilet Mask. By its use 


It is 


harmless, costs little, and saves its user money. It prevents and removes wrinkles, and i is both a complexion preserver and 
beautifier. Famous Society Ladies, actresses, belles, etc., use it. 


VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED TREATISE, WITH PROOFS AND PARTICULARS. 


TOILET MASK 


OR S Treatise. 





—MAILED FREE BY— 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 


Send for — 


1164 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


&2~ Mention this paper when you Write. 


| 
Send for Descriptive | 


TOILET MASK 


Treatise. e OR 


FACE GLOVE. 





Attractions in 
our Infants’ Dep’t. 





ELEGANT CLOAKS in Surah and Cash- 


|} mere, richly embroidered and trimmed; 





also Infants’ Caps to match. 

HAND-MADE DRESSES and Slips: the 
most sensible and perfect finished garments 
ever made for infants’ wear. 

NEW AND UNIQUE in design: the tiny 
embroidered Cashmere Sacks, many of 
which cannot be duplicated outside of Paris. 

DAINTY HAND-MADE Worsted Sacks, 
indispensable adjuncts to an infant’s ward- 
robe during the Spring months. 

A NEW LINE OF WRAPPERS, embroid- 
ered in wool, outlined with silk; also Skirts 
embroidered in same style. 

SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW: Blankets 
to wrap the infant in after its bath; also Wil- 
low Weighing Baskets, 

EXQUISITE PILLOWS, and Cradle Covers 
to match, of white Surah, hand-painted and 
edged with lace. 

DAINTILY TRIMMED Baby Baskets, with 
or without standards, from the most elabo- 
rate to the simplest in style and finish. 

INFANTS’ SPONGE BOWLS in Papier- 
mache and porcelain, with Kate Greenaway 
figures. 

IMPORTED WICKER TOILET STANDS, 
with furniture complete, for the nursery; 
also especially suitable for country and sea- 
side cottages. 

This Department is a special 
feature of our establishment. Not 
only for the ATTRACTIVE NOV- 
ELTIES, but forSTAPLE GOODS, 
which we furnish at less cost than 
to buy materials and have them 
made up at home. 


Catalogues furnished, and mail orders carefuliy plled. 


60 Xv 62 2 We est 23d St. 


SILVERWARE. 


N the purchase of Silver, taste 

. strongly favors the selection of 
modern ware in the early English 
designs. The best specimens are 
reproductions, which, although of re- 
cent date, preserve accurately and 
faithfully the spirit of former cen- 
turtles. 

Notable among our extensive col- 
lection of rare designs in Silver are 
copies of very old and beautiful 
Salad Bowls, strongly realistic in 
treatment; and a curiosity in the 
form of a fantastic Arabic Ewer, very 
suggestive in its Oriental character. 

Our Silver is packed carefully, and 
sent to intending purchasers in any 
part of the United States on exam- 
ination, references being given. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


206 Fifth Ave., Madison Square. 





@ PRENCH® 
FRENCH 


SOUPS 


READY FOR USE. 





REQUIRE ONLY HEATING. 


Green Turtle. Oxtail. Vegetable. 
Terrapin. French Bouillon. Julienne. 
Chicken. Tomato. Mock Turtle 
Mullagatawny. Printanier. Pea 


Consomme. Beef (or Soup and Bouilli). 
Mutton Broth. 


In 134-Pint Glass Jars, Quart, Pint, and +¢-Pint Cans, 


CLAM BROTH, 


PUT UP IN GLASS JARS, 
We ask for a trial and a comparison with 
any other brand on the market. 

The excellent quality of these Soups has caused them 
to be exclusively served on the Palace, Buffet, or 
Parlor Cars of the Pullman, Wagner, Union, 
Monarch, Chicago, Alton and Intercolonial 
Railroad of Canada Co. 

G2 Send us 14 cents to help pay express and receive 
a sample can, your choice, 

101 Warren Street, New York. Sold by Grocers, 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit Fake. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 
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Mr. TIMOTHY FLASHLIGHT, AND WHAT BEFELL HIM AS THE RESULT OF OVER-DEVOTION TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY, 


"ACETIZE. 
IS MARRIAGE A FAILURE? 


He’p married the maiden I’d loved all my life, 
He'd filled my poor heart with ——- strife— 
For he had proposed but an hour before 
I drove with my tandem to Phyllis’s door. 
She loved me, I’m certain, and would have said “ yes,” 
Had I been the first one to ardently press 
The question she waited, Alas! I came late, 
And hence my poor lot is the bachelor’s fate. 
Cast down? Well, I was, till I met him to-day 
His eyes were most heavy, his spare locks were gray. 
He grasped my right hand with a gruff ‘* Howdy do?” 
To which I replied, ‘‘ Pretty well; how are you ?” 
“So, so,” he responded. Then, ‘*‘ What do you say 
Of the problem ‘Is marriage a failure to-day ?’” 

. . . . * * * 
"Twas then I rejoiced and was glad I was free, 
If he asks that question why marriage must. be. 


CaRLYLE SMITH. 
_—— 


FOUND AT LAST. 

“Dear me! this isso annoying!” said Mr. Haggerty, 
impatiently. ‘I've looked all over the house for my 
pipe, and can’t find it anywhere.” 

“Did you look in your mouth?” asked Mrs. Hag- 
gerty, regarding him with a smile, 

“No, by George! And it’s there, too,” said Hag- 
gerty. ————_—_ 

A CASE OF NON SEQUITUR. 

“He was a very bad boy. He acted awfully toward 
his mother. Then he ran away and went on the stage, 
where he made quite a name for himself.” 

** For acting badly ?” 

—_—_a———— 
FAME'’S PARADOX. 


Some men are famous for their kindly acta, 
Their gloriously great philanthropy, 
Whilst others, from a curious state of facts, 
Rest all their fame on deeds of infamy. 
_—— 


It is said to be an omen of ill-lnck to sit thirteen at 
dinner. This is particularly true if all are hungry, and 
preparations have been made for only five, 

—— oe 


“She had tapering hands,” wrote the novelist, and 
the critic observed that she must have been light-fin- 
gered. 
A SURE SIGN. 

“T think I saw Mrs. Scribuler this morning.’ 
“ Why do you think it was she?” 

“She was reading Scribuler’s novel.” 

“Jt must have been Mrs. Scribuler.” 
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AN EVOLUTION. 


A RESEMBLANCE TO SOME ONE, 
**Now who is it? Let me see. I can’t seem to re- 
mem—” 
“ Why, mamma, it is a portrait of me.” 
“T know that, my dear, but I am trying to think 
whom it looks like.” 


“A BIT OF NONSENSE.” 

Were Shakespeare living and were Mozart here 
(Perhaps Herr Wagner would be properer), 
Dost think we'd ever have good cause to fear 
The imminent decay of comic opera? 

—_———— 


A philosopher not far from here observes that when 
one is fighting for his interest he is not fighting for his 
principle, which makes it perfectly clear why those 
who take up the cudgels for the liquor interest are so 
apt to lose sight of the principle involved. 


ad 
AN EXCEPTION. 
“ Self-praise may not go far, as the philosopher says, 
but,” quoth the observant citizen, “I know a man 
who took some all around the world with him.” 


nese 
There is not much milk of human kindness in the 
pale of civilization. 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 


‘* Why does a camel have two humps?” 
“ Because if he only had one he’d be a dromedary.” 


sinapiiniaiinaigeae 
A CLEAR CONSCIENCE. 

“Ma,” said Bobby, “is it wrong for little boys to tie 
tin kettles to dogs’ tails ?” 

“Decidedly wrong, Bobby; I hope you'll never do 
such a thing as that.” 

“No, indeed, ma,” replied Bobby, emphatically ; 
‘all I do is to hold the dog.” 

eat 

* Jack must be learning a great deal,” said the fond 
mother; “ his college bill is very high this month.” 

‘“*Yes,” said the old man, as he filled out a check ; 
“experience is a dear teacher.” 


oa a 
WISE IN HIS GENERATION. 


Gitrs. “ There’s a friend of mine has a scheme—” 
Mexairt, “ That's enough; don’t go into it.” 
cuignnaiiibiadiamenins 


PARLIAMENTARY. 


Brown. * Where's that fiver I laid on the table a 
moment ago ?” 

Mes. Brown. * You never expected to see that 
aguin, did you?” 

Brown. “ And why not?” 

Mus. Brown. “I supposed you understood enough 
of parliamentary practice to know that when a bill was 
laid on the table it was seldom heard of again.” 
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WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK. 
MISS GUSHINGTON (to society pet of 87-88, apropos of society pet of 88-'89). ‘OH, MR, FLIT- 
TERS, DID YOU HEAR THAT? HOW CLEVER HE IS! SO MUCH TASTE, HASN'T HE?” 
MR. FLITTERS. *‘ Yes, MADAM; AND IT's ALL 80 BAD!” 


changes, Good-morning.” 


HIS OLD FAULT. 


“No, sah, yah kain’t see Massa Pigment. He was out to a artist dinnah las’ 
night, an’ he say his ole trobble de perspective hev come back, sah. Dese fel- 
lah what ovaheats dereself godder suffer.” 


—~>——_—_ 


Tis now the gardener from bed the plantlet routs, 
And puts the bold geranium through a course of sprouts. 


cxrmmneei geome 
TOO MUCH FOR MORTAL. 


‘Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest,” is the motto a newspaper displayed 
ut the head of one of its columns. 

‘‘H’m,” said Brown, as he saw it. “If they expect me to digest the article I 
just read, they must take me for an ostrich.” 


<enceeagidliiaetailes 
THE JEWEL OF CONSISTENCY, 
‘No, sir,” said the editor to the poet. “ Your work is rank plagiarism. Now 


get out.—Well, what do you want ?” he added, addressing the humorist. 
*“T have some original jokes—” 


I can get all the original humor I want out of my ex- 
—_——— 2. 





Mrs. Snoppy (before serving the soup,and wishing to say what is proper). 
“T always say,‘ Will you drink soup?’ What do you say, Mrs. Newstar ?” 
Mrs. Newsrar (in Mrs. Shoddy’s set). ** J generally say, ‘ Will you eat soup ?” 
What do you say, Mr. Shoddy 2?” 
Mr. Suoppy (hungry and wrathful). “111 take soup.” 
—_—_—_ 


Sonoo.-Mistress. ** Edward, give me the definition of excavate.” 
Epwarp. “ Excavate, to hollow out ” 

Sonoot-Mistress. “Give me a sentence containing the word.” 
Epwakp. “I hit Bill, and he excavated.” 


NEE Sims 







A VERY LOW ORDER OF INTELLECT. 


VAN, DYNE. “ You DON’T DO WENTWORTH JUSTICE, STUYVEY—YOU REALLY DON'T.” 

HARKINS, ‘‘No, STUYVEY, YOU DON’T SEEM TO REACH WENTWORTH'S INTELLECT- 
UAL LEVEL.” 

STUYVESANT. “INTELLECTUAL LEVEL! 
TOMLESS PIT, | COULDN'T GET DOWN TO WENTWORTH'S INTELLECTUAL LEVEL.” 


HE GOT A DOLLAR. 


Youne Man (in fashionable restaurant), “ Oh, wait- 
er,do you know the difference between a genuine 
howling swell and one who tries to be a swell but can’t 
get there 2?” 

Waiter. “ Yes, sah. De genooine howlin’ swell al- 
ways fees de waitah one doilah; de odder one only 
gives up a quartah.” 


DISCOURAGING. 


Onr or THE Commirter. “I’m discouraged. I don’t 
know what to do. It’s enough to drive a man crazy.” 

Frienp. ** What’s the matter?” 

Onr oF THe Commitrex. “Matter enough. I’ve 
searched the town over, and I declare I can’t find a 
single girl who’s got a bad enough cold to be Queed 
of the Bay.” 
SANCTA SIMPLICITAS, 
Sancta Simplicitas, 

Dear little saint! 

Not in the window-glass 

Captive in paint; 
Genuine flesh and blood, 

Dainty and fine, 

Pink as a morning bud 

On the rose vine. 


I am her worshipper; 
She guesses well 

When I come unto her 
What I shall tell; 

Watching her eyes above, 
I shall confess 

How in my bosom love 
Waits for her Yes. 


‘ Then her two rosy lips 
Speak, and her voice 
Into the silence slips— 
Musical, choice: 
**Kneel,” she says (oh, the bliss!); 
“Rise,” whispers she; 
Then, with a honey kiss, 
* Absolvo te!” 
_@——. 
‘ ame last meal of a glutton is like an over-chewer to 
eath, 


P. Mevegst. 


—_—_—_~>_—— 
ENCOURAGING CONVALESCENCE. 


Youne Mr. Suanpyearr (handing his card to funky 
at the door). “* May I ahsk how Mr. Earl Marquand de 
Wylls Wylis is this mawning ?” 

*FLunky (importantly). “ Yes, sir. Young Mr. Wylis 
Wylls’s condition his slightly better. The tone hof ’is 
system ’as himproved, han’ we hall think, sir, that ’e 
his progressin’ bloominkly. ’E ’as recovered strength 
henough, sir, to light hay cigarette, han’ seemed to 
relish hay couple o’ snipes ’eads for the fust time in 
hay week, sir.” 

-With the camel, as with the diner, the desert is fre- 
quently,the last course. 

a. 


Ep. “ Aw! deah boy, can you lend me two dollars 2?” 
Gus. “I never lend in sums less than ten dollars.” 
Ep. “‘ Aw! well, lend me a ten-dollar bill.” 

Gus. “I haven't got it.” 


Why, IF I STOOD ON MY HEAD IN THE BOT- 


ENJOYING HIMSELF. 


Youne Man (looking over hotel register). ‘* I see that 
Joshua Crawfish, of Crawfishville, is stopping here. 
Where can I find him? He’s an uncle of mine.” 

Curek. “I think you will find him in the elevator; 
he’s been riding up and down all the forenoon,” 


Gonesmnnaiiapdintsiin 

“ Well, well,” mused the lovelorn youth, “I’m in a 
fix. If I marry Mabel, pores will say that I married 
her for her money ; and if I suddenly give her up, from 


conscientious motives, people will say that she jilted 
me because Iam poor. I guess I'll brave opinion and 
propose at once.” 























WELL QUALIFIED. 

WOULD-BE ORATOR. “Do you TH-TH-THINK 
I C-COULD EVER MAKE A PU-PU-PUBLIC SPEAKER? 
I STA-A-A-AMMER, YOU SEE.” 

PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, “ WHY, CERTAIN 


LY, SIR. OU’D MAKE AN EXCELLENT AUCTION- 
EER.” 


A PROUD MOMENT. 

Magistrate. “ Were you ever arrested before, Uncle 
Rastus ?” 

Uno Rastvs. ‘‘ Yes, sah, I war ’rested, but I war 
discha’ged ; an’ I tell yo’, yo’r honah, dat I war nebbah 
so proud in my life as when I walked down dat court- 
ros a free an’ honorable man,” 

AGisTRATE. “‘Then you were not proven guil 
Uncle Rastus 2?” " i — 

_Unoie Rasrus. “No, sah; dere was a flaw in de in- 

dictment, sah.” 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


“FOR THE RIGHT.” 


A REVIEW BY W. E. GLADSTONE IN THE 
“NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 

T is with some confidence that I commend to 

the notice of your readers a work of Karl Emil 
Franzos entitled For the Right. It is translated 
from the German, and is known to me only in its 
English dress, which appears to render faithfully 
its form and lineaments. The work is a novel, 
of which the scene is laid in the Carpathian Moun- 
tains. Among its secondary merits it has that of 
laying open to the Western eye the manners of a 
Slavonic people little known, I apprehend, even 
to their Austrian fellow-subjects, but with abun- 
dance of vital sap, and the promise of a future 
more or less remote. It is like a picture full of 
atmosphere and light, and affords a welcome re- 
lief from the hackneyed conventionalities which 
form the staple of so much French, and I fear it 
must be added much English, romance. In the 
villages which stud the country it exhibits to us 
much of a real and vigorous though rude auton- 
omy; and the relation to the general machinery 
of the government and to the person of the Em- 
peror at Vienna appears, the scene being laid in 
1849, to convey to us a faithful idea of what may 
be called old Austria, and of that life of personal 
faith in the monarch which gave it in certain as- 
pects the outline of a true patriarchal character. 

But although what has been said may suffice 
to show that an intending reader need not be per- 
plexed with the fear of commonplace, it has really 
only brought him to the threshold of the great 
interest of the book, which lies in its individual 
characters. It lies, indeed, centrally and supreme- 
ly in one of them. Taras Barabola, the hero of 
the work, is one of those delineations, inspired by 
an unusual boldness and loftiness of aim, which 
may fail to reach perfection, but of which even 
the failures or short-comings are nobler, and 





therefore more valuable and faithful, than the 


successes of the ordinary novel-writer. 


The story is of too much interest to allow of 


any marring it by a relation of the plot. Nor is 
such a relation needful for my purpose, because 


the commanding force and attraction of the plot | 


itself is summed up in its central idea, which is 
that of a nature possessed and impelled by an 
enthusiasm for justice alike passionate, persist- 
ent, and profound, Enthusiasms, indeed, of all 
kinds are much out of fashion in the romances of 
the day ; and of all enthusiasms this is the least pop- 
ular, the least attractive, and by far the rarest. .. 
His life is not a struggle to obtain justice for him- 
self or for those most nearly belonging to him. 
Had it been so, his love of justice would have been 
colored with passion, and it would not have ex- 
hibited an undivided allegiance to the object of 
its worship. Its white light would have altered 
into color, the pure severity of its outline would 
have melted into softer and warmer curvature, 
and the majesty of his mental attitude would 
have come more nearly down to earth, But in 
truth he is, for himself and his family, a prosper- 
ous man. His persistent struggles ‘are waged, 
his profoundly piercing wounds are suffered, not 
for himself or his family, but for his public— 
that little public to which he has devoted himself 
by accepting the oflice of village judge, meaning 
for him village champion against all injustice 
from whencesoever it may come. 

In pursuing with the whole intensity of his 
nature this great achievement of justice he is 
perfectly content even to seem unjust; to press 
the lessons of patience and submission against 
those for whom he fights, until they, as common 
mortals, lose all faith in him, unaware what alter- 
natives he holds in view, but is forbidden by the 
lofty integrity of his mind to anticipate. His 
mental and moral stock at the outset had been 
belief in God and in the Divine order, with the 
brave conviction that there is and can be no 
wrong without a remedy. His daily experience 
is that vexing of the righteous soul which passes 
ut length, as things worsen more and more, into 
utter spiritual desolation. When the remedy of 
law, tried to the uttermost, has finally failed him, 
he believes with unshaken firmness in a remedy 
of righteousness outside the law. When here, 
too, the hard facts of life convince him that, 
whether under or beyond the law, the measures 
of human judgment are fallible, and that some of 
its processes are certain to miscarry, his resources 
for the purposes of internal success are exhausted. 
But not his manhood nor his faith ; and he throws 
upon himself the burden of atonement for miscar- 
riage; for he will not, so far as depends upon 
him, have so much as the suspicion of a debt due 
to justice and unpaid. 

Although the hero walks by faith and not by 
sight, its tone is in no way polemical. Although 
it is charged with the profoundest moral teach- 
ing, it has not the fault, I should say the unpar- 
donable fault, of being a didactic novel.... The 
writer who succeeds in quickening our sense and 
love of justice thereby opens and refreshes the 
deepest, the purest, and the most inward foun- 
tains of our nature. W. E. Guapstons, 
Use Conrneii’s Benzo Cosmetic Soap. 
skin. Elegant. 25 cents.—[Adv.} 


HOUBIGAN 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RHEUMATIC 
Sciatic Pains 


Rheumatic, Sciatic, Shooting, Sharp, and 


] 
Muscular Pains and Weaknesses, Back Ache, Uter- 
ine and Chest pains, relieved in one minute by 


the The 
art Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster i 
only instantaneous pain-killing strengthening plas- 
ter. 25 cents; 5 for $1. At druggists, or of Portes 
Dave anp CuEMIOAL Co., Boston. 






For the 





FIRST-CLASS PERFUMER. 
19, Faub. St. Honore, Paris. 
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OFFICIAL BAKING PO WDER TESTS. 


Tue below tabulated statements are extracts 
from public tests of baking powders, made to 
ascertain their relative value in practical use in 
baking. The powder containing the largest 
amount of available leavening gas (excluding the 
alum and phosphate powders) not only produces 
the finest, most delicious, and wholesome food, 
but is the most economical in use. 

United States Government Chemist Professor 
Edward G. Love found the comparative strength 
of the powders named as follows: 

Cubic in, Gas 
Name. per oz. Powder. 

Royal. scccccesiecss coer coceene 

P atapsco (Alum Pow de 

Horsford’s (Fresh). 121.6 
Horsford’s (Not Fresh). . ccccccee 84.36 
Charm (Alum Powder)......... 116.9 
Cleveland’s .oc0. sccecccsccse+110.9 
are Ree 107.9 
Dr, Price’p.ccveccypeccececccens 102.6 

Massachusetts State Analysts found the 

strength of several baking powders as follows : 
Name. Cu. in. Gas per oz. 
MOWER, Vcanecdccadaunetaadxeeeaere 
Cleveland’s .....ccccccccceccecl0I.7 
Congress 
Horaford’s....ccoccsccccsercces 95.1 

Tests by Professor McMurtrie, late Chemist in 
Chief, U. S. Agricultural Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 





Name. Cu. in. Gas per oz. 
POVEEC: o dndsusccecdetencadaneeeee 
CHOVOMNG'S 55 civ ccsaneeds ca eenme 
DS yd eccccccecces 99.35 





ROME BOCs «is secesenccacagen, ttme 
Horsford’s (Phosphate)........ 71.60 

It will be noticed that the Royal produces from 
17 to 40 per cent. more leavening gas than any 
other cream of tartar powder, and is consequent- 
ly that much more economical. 

The Government Chemist, Prof. Edward G, 
Love, who made the analysis of baking powders 
for the New York State Board of Health as well 
as for the U. S. Government, says: “I find the 
Royal Baking powder composed of pure and 
wholesome ingredients, It does not contain either 
alum or phosphates or other injurious substance.” 


"S BAZAR. 


BEWARE OF 

WORTHLESS SUBSTITUTES 
OFFERED FOR 

GREATER PROFIT, 


SENT POST-PAID 
ON RECEIPT OF 15 CTs. 
IN STAMPS. 






361 


SEND ADDRESS 
ON POSTAL FOR TRIAL 
QUANTITY 
WITHOUT CHARGE 


SOLD BY 
LEADING DEALERS 
EVERY W HERE. 


Ss 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO.. 72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





Amateurs & Art Students. 
RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS’ Competitive Art Exhibi- 
tion. $2500 in Prizes and 200 Diplomas awarded by 
the Judges, Sir John Millais, Geo. H. Boughton, Marcus 
Stone,etc. Exhibition at the RoyalW ater-color Galler y, 
Piccadilly, London. Preliminary Exhibition at the 
American Art Galleries, 23d St.and Madison Sq. Partic- 
ulars free at all Art Stores, or mailed on application to 
RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, 298 Broadway, New York. 


NECESSARY TO FINE WORK. 
A pair of Nickel-Plated Ideal Button-Hole Cutters; 

gauged three ways; the best made, $1.00 by mail. 

R. G. LEWIS, Chillicothe, 0. 
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W. 
$3 





W. 
$3 





Best Material. 


S er : : 
If any dealer says he -L. DO AS cS wi 
name and price, stamped on bottom, put him down asa fraud, If not 
sold by your dealer, write W. L. DOU 


L. DOU G LAS 
SHOE GENTLEMEN. 


in the world, Examine h 


is 
$5. oo GENUINE HAND-SEW a Sn SRE. 


OE 
OoYs’ SCHOOL. SHOES, 
All made in Congress, Button and Lace. 


L. DOUCLAS 
SHOE abies. 


Best Style. Best Fitting. 


has the W UGLAS SHOES without 


#LAS, BROCKTON, MASS 
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~*LABLACHE + 


FACE POWDER. 


-BOSTON.-B. LEVY. —MASS— 


EVER BLOOMING. 











“ONNOA BZA 








Rost Rensa IX 


From the Tt By we ean uLA in the 
TAL S§ 
Boston Tuzarre, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Sen Levy, Esq., 34 West St. 
N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and — ee 
advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yor 
MARGUERITE ‘FISH. 





The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 

erfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 

yeautifies the complexion. Mailed to any ey? = 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & C 
French Perfamers, 5: 34 W ext St., Boston, ‘Mass. 


“PARTED BANG” 


mate of natural CURLY LY Hair. 





arnteed 
oho wear their hair parted $6 





E.Burnham,71 State-st. (enti Music Hall)Chicago 








Latest Parisian Movelty 


INTERESTING DISCOVERY 
or THE 


ORIZA-PERFUMERY 


L.LEGRAND, 207, Ras St-Honoré, PARIS 
E ORiiA SOLID PERFUES. 


12 delightful, 
concrete Perfumes 
iH THE FORM OF 


+ Pencils and Pastilles 























Violette du Czar. 
Jasmin d' Espagne, 
Hélotrope biane, 
Lilas de Mai. 
New Mown hay. 
Oriza lys. 
Jockey-Clab Bouquet. 
Opoponax 





Tubular ah Csshiene, eek Pa heard di 





tinctly. ortable, , selfad justi H 
Pr sgiary when yall reynetien ‘ail. Sold on - ily ? 
ROX 853 5 way, cor. 1 
rite or call for illustrated a of puoeds FREE, 


DEAF MS 23) 





Z ; 


. Gow 2 


Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone. 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








t THE LARGEST FACTORY 
IN. THE WORLD. 
MEDALS 

OF HONOUR 


SALE OF 

CHOCOLATE 
MENIER 

EXCEEDSN00.000 
POUNDS PER .DAY 


SOLD. EVERYWHERE 
AVOID IMITATIONS 








LieBic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beef Tea, ‘tan invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 
8,000,000 jars, 








Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label,as above, 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists, 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L't’d, London. 


FASHIONABLE HAIR. 


Sent to your own door by Mail 
Saige, or Express. Send for Illustrated 
Me a Circular, showing all the latest 
Way styles of 
' Waves, Bangs, Frizzes, 
and Switches. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ 
WIGS A SPECIALTY. 
faction Guaranteed. 
] JOHN MEDINA 


463 Washington St, , Boston, Mass, 








SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER’S BAZ 
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LADY WASHINGTON’S RECEPTION.—From tur Parmrtine sy 





R’S BAZAR, MAY 11. 1889. 
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on Page 350.] 








KID CLOVES. 
CAUTION! 


Kid Gloves bearing imitations of 
our Lacing Hooks are offered for 
sale. 

The genuine Foster Glove Hooks 
do not catch in Fringe, Laces, &c., 
nor accidentally unfasten. 

All Gloves with genuine Foster 
Lacings are stamped 

FOSTER’S PATENTS. 
Demand them and see that you get them. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
FOSTER, “PAUL & 60., 


| 
| 
Manufacturers. | 
| 
| 








CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO 
“CLEANFAST” BLACK 








STOCKINGS. 


F, P, ROBINSON 
DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
Always Reliable, 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Me, Women, aud Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Ootton of Our Dye. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 
RETAIL STORES: 

NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
218 West 125th Street. 

CHICAGO - - « 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON ae a 49 West Street. 


” a 


BOX-PLAITED BRAID. 





TRADE MARK. 














READY TO GO ON THE DRESS. 
When you are buying insist on having “GOFF’S.” 
Remember that our braid is Box-Plaited (not single- 
plait), and that each piece is put in a neat little box. 
Made in black and twenty staple colors, 
ALL THE LEADING STORES HAVE IT. 





BARRYS oii 
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The oldest and the 
Rest in the World, 
Will be famous as long 
as fine Hair is an ob- 
ject of desire to man and woman. Apply it daily, 
and a splendid head of Hair will be the certain 
and permanent result. 

BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone St,, N. ¥. City. 


For DARNING FINE 
HOSIERY. 
Sort and OURABLE. 

8 Shades sent for 10 cents. 
561 Broadway, N. Y. J, R, LEESON & CO., Boston. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





SUPPLEMENT. 








NONE NItED 








= the big Court Ot MPustice.—Gosnell vy. Durrant. On Jan. 2 
Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Perpetual Injunction with costs 

re straining Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from infringing Mess 

John Gosnell & Co.'s Re egistered Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM. 


The Dingee & Conard Co's 





Largest Rose Growers in America. 









Vv 


. & 
60 Large Greenhouses 
for Roses Alone. 


Over Five Hundred finest varieties of ROSES, all the 
Choicest New and Standard Sorts in mai/ and ex- 
Wy press sizes to suit all wants. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 

k pages, elegantly illustrated, is sent FREE TO ALL 
who write for it. 
GROW over two thousand finest varieties of 
ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 


JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, The WONDERFUL NEW MOON 
=" FLOWERS, and the choicest NEW and RARE 


- FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. 
Guaranteed. 
have our New Guide before buying. Send forit—/vee. Address 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., #,Grversa-4 West Grove, Pa. 





TOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
p k comparable to the Curiounra Remepres in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the 
skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

Curtoura, the great’ Skin Cure, and Curioura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Curtoura Rersoivent, the new Blood 

| Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
| disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovra, 50c.; Rxsot- 

VENT, $13 Soar, 25c. Prep: ired by the Porrer Drve 
AND CuemroaL Co., Boston, Mass. 
Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


a Pim les, blackheads, chapped and oily en 
skin ‘Prevented by Curtoura Soap, “eo 





Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the Cutioura Anti-Pain Paster, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 
A NEW BEST in the WORLD, 
Makes SPLENDID LACE, 
Put up in Nos.30-40-50-60, un- 
— — and white. [ll’d 
on Crocheting and 
| anh with 59 laec pat- 
| terns and full directions for 
} making. Buy of yourdeale or if 


| FOR CROCHETING. possible, or send 10c. for spool 


| {500 yds., and 10c. for book. 
| Make your address pls sie including state. Address, 
GL ASGO LACE THRE AD CO.. GL ASGO, CONN. 


; ROSES and SEEDS 








It describes and TELLS HOW TO 


and CLIMBING 
INES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 


Satisfaction 
If you plant ANYTHING, it will pay youto 












PARIS FASHIONS 
HAIR-DRESSING. 


For years I have made 
the study of how to wear 
False Hair becomingly, 
and without the ugly wig- 

ry effect that so many 
adies adopt by baying 
anything offered them by 
dealers who have no in- 
terest in their customers 
other than to get their 
price. I am positive that 
every article bought of me 
makes the party buying 
= My Friendand Advertiser. 


logue. Gives every lady 
her chance to be her own 
Hair-dresser. 


Mrs. 0. THOMPSON, 


224 Sth Avenue. 








New Patented Improved Lo a usta. 


bees an urabi 
The latest Parisian fashion. 
Always regains its shape af- 
ter pressure. For sale by 
all Retailers, Be sure that 
** Patented Improved Lotta” 
is stamped on each Bustle, 
All infringements will be 
rosecuted, Send for price- 
ist: COLUMBIA RUBBER 
CO.,Sole Mfrs, Boston, Mass, 


Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, | - 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Ae Effectual. 


pees SSS Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


 $U PE RELUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
: electricity nor any of the ad- 

;: vertised poisonous stuffs can 
accomplish. Address Mme. Juttan, 48 E, 20th St., N.Y. 


Unites Style, Comfort, 








Send fur my New Cata- | 








Magee’s Emulsion 


—OF— 


PURE COD LIVER OIL, 


Extract of Malt, and 
Hypophosphites 
Com pound Syrup of (Lime and Soda). 
A Reliable Remedy for 


Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Dyspep- 
sia, Scrofula, and General Debility, 


Very easy to take. Does not produce Nau- 
sea, and is easily assimilated. 

Thousands of Physicians are prescribing it in 
their regular practice, aud many assert that it is 


THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET, 
Ask your Druggist for it, and take no other. 
J. A. MAGEE & CO., Manufacturers, 
Lawrence, Mass.; Toronto, Canada. 


D - T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
IREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 


.gF 










os = 
ee Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
m<t2 EL eases ,and every blemish on beauty, 
aS Sse and defies detection, It has stood 
mos SS DY the test of 30 years, and is so harm 
mB oo t= less we taste it to be 
hn 23 ure it is properly 
RPeSseF made. Accept no 
& *& ° counterfeit of eos 
- gBZw name. Dr. L, A. Say- 


ersaid toa cn of the 
haut-ton (a patient) ; 
‘As you ladies will 
use them,I recommend 
“Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmful of 
all the Skin prepara- 
tions.’’ For onole all 
Druggists and Fancy- 
Goods Dealers in the 
S., Canadas, and 
Europe. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor, 48 Bond St. ranoing 
ee to main office, 37 Great Jones St., } 


PLUMP ROSY GHEEKS 


= mere. on OTH Vette Law Pimples, 3 
ad. rinkles an Yrows-fe: 
or poy but a harmless appliance “aa De that 
restores, beautifies and preserves skin, By mai 
20c., 2for 50c, J.P. BEERS, Draggist, New Haven Conn, (Est’b’d 
isd.) Reference: any N. H. Physician. Mention this paper. 








“ ACU gest. Establishment in the World 
foo th the tr treatment of Hair and Scalp, 
Eczema, Moles, Warts, Superfluous Ha rn 
Birthmarks, Moth, Freckles, Tan, Wrink 
les, Red Nose, Red ‘Vetus B Quy Skin, 


5) Acne, Pimples, Blackh 


tings, Facial 
10c cts. for 12: 
pe in ot - 


EVERY LADY 


A SILE DRESS. 


This is your op- 
;, portunity.A new 
departure. 
| Smks_ direct 
+ from the manu- 
facturers to you. 
Our reduced 
prices bring the 
best goods within 
reach of all. 
Weare the only 
(iH ane a gage in 
iy), the U. S. selling 
My: direct ‘to con- 
sumers. You 
¢ take no risk. We 
i warrant every 
E*piece of goods as 
represented, or 
fF money refunded. 
(See our referen- 
ces. We are the 
oldest Silk Man- 
: ufacturers in the 
U.S. Established 
; in 1838, with over 
50 years’ expe- 
rience. 
We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


DRESS SILKS, 


for richness of 
color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
se by any make 
‘ = of Black Silks 
in the world. We offer these Dress Silks in 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 
Aida Cloths, in Blac ks only. We send to all parts 
of the U.S. It will cost you only a postal card 
to see for yourselves. Send a postal and we will 
forward you SAMPLES FREE with prices. 


0.5. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Center, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham Ni utional Bank, Dime Savings a Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of W illimantic, Conn. 












































THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE, 


Walter M. Lowney’s 
esses» QHOCOLALES = 


World. 
in ones? Metal Boxes 


$1.00 per Pound. 
Larger Packages by 
Express. Bon-Bons. 


Retail Branch, 45 West St, Boston 


= LATEST PERFUME 
FRE EEMAN’S — DEticate 
cnaste—" HIAWATHA” 


Of exquisite fragrance— unique — pleases every- 
one of refined tastes. Furnished by all drug- 
gists, or mailed, pose e free, direct. 50c. per 
oz., $6.00 per pint. EEMAN, Perfumer, 
New York and Cincinnati, Ohio. 


your 4S & 
MOU S = S 
PARLOA’S COOK BOOK. 
Large Quarto, Lith phed Cover. Ove: 
100,000 Parloa Cook Books have been solid, 
Mailed on receipt of 30 ets. by any boukseller, or. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 


and 








Wana - 








Ethel said “ My new beau ’tis 

Sent this perfume that I wear— 
ATkKiNnson’s sweet Stephanotis, 

Of all scents most pure and rare.” 


Tue “ELITE” HAIR CURLER. 


seecteoeme — ——* 











CURLS, CRIMPS AND. FRIZZES. 
Sample, by mall, 15c.; two for 25c.; dozen, $1.00. 
Stamps taken. Agents Wanted. 

_STAVNER & CO., 


~ELY'S CREAM BALM 


WILL CURE 


GATARRY 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 


Providence, R. I. 
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Wort ao fh 





ELY BROS.,56 Warren Si., N. Y. 


ixteepsome 













